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very large. 
All persons indebted to THE ROUND TABLE A 


TO PARENTS AND CUARDIANS. 


An English, University man of established reputation as a 
Classical Scholar, College Tutor, and Author, desires to obtain as 
pupils two or three youths of talent and ambition, willing to un- 
dergo a course of training that may fit them to win Scholarships 
and I’rizes at Oxford, Eng., sufficient to pay their expenses there, 
Many young men of quite limited means were so trained by him 
formerly in England with entire success, and are now either 
Fellows of their Colleges or Parish Kectora; and he does not 
seo why he should not eucesed equally well with American pu- 
pile, if they willonly submit implicitly to bis instruction and 
guidance, Many of the moat eminent clergy of New York will 
endoree hie Koglieh Testimonials as to his success as a Univer 
tity Honor Tutor, Address 


D, &, 1, ox 410, Post-office, Brooklyn, 





AN UNUSUAL OPENING. 


A rare opportunity 1s now open toa gentleman of ability to be- 
come partner ina New York publishing firm of the highest repur | 
tation and position, Capital required, $10,000, Address, imme: | 


diately,” 
SUPERINTENDENT, LITERARY Buneau, 


142 Naesau Street, New York, 


A vacant Professorship of Agricuiture, also) 
one of Chemistry, with very fair salaries, in a university of the 
first class, Applications may be made to 

Tue Amunican Lirenany Buneau, 152 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
A Partner wanted in an established West- 
ern Commercial College, But little capital required, Address 

Tun Amenican Literary Bureau, 132 Nassan Street, N.Y. 


LIBRARIAN. 





Wanted, by a gentleman of experience in literature, at present 
filling the situation of Librarian to a large library, a similar post- 
tion in an Eastern or Southern City. First-class reference and | 
testimonials will be given as to ability and fitness to discharge 
the duties required. Apply to JOHNSON,” care of the Editor 
of The Round Table. 

OcroneR 20, 1867. 

RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN. 

Rev. C. W. EVEREST, Rector, aided by seven resident As- 
sistants, 

TERMS: $750 PER ANNUM. 
Rererence; Rr. Rey. Jonn Wituiame, D.D. 


ooo 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, (862, AND PARIS, 1867. 








ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH 
SERVICES, LESSONS, Etc. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 
AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 
OF DESIGN. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 
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The publication of THE WEEK will begin on the 1st of January. Attention is invited to advertisements elsewhere. 


UND TABLE will an with Nien January 4, 1868. 





The first edition of THE WEEK will be 


SSOCIATION are requested to make immediate payment. Measures will be taken to collect, without further notice, 


all accounts which remain unsettled on the 15th of December. 
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WIDDLETON, Publisher, NINE NEW BOOKS. 
17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 





Reavy THis WEEK: 


A New Girr Book ror 1867-68. | A rr Rag este ia “ tithe“ Me 
new novel by Mra. Elizabeth Stoddard, author of the ‘* Mor- 
BURNS’S TAM O’SHANTER. | perons,” ete, In truth and sharpness of portraiture; vivid reality 
illustrated with eight Original Drawings by Miller—in Photo. Of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue, this new 
graph by Gardner, Aroyal quarto. Handsomely printed and | 20Vel has rarely been surpassed, *,* Price $1 7%. 
elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and edges, price 86; 
turkey morocco extra, or antique, $5, | 





VANQUISHED. 


’ A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agnes Leonard, 
WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE _. /\*! Southern authoress, *,* Price $1 %, 
STANDARD WORKS | 
In Bindings suitable for Presents or the Library, in erown Avo | WILL- O'-THE-WISP. 
volumes, Hach set of buoke in a box, Price §2 25 per vol, it | An exceedingly attractive little story for young people, Trius 


cloth, #4in half ealf, ted ¢ hot ek ‘oitel ined’ t i, rat 
/ HAL L, AM'S COMPLETE WORKS, From the Inet London oe chy 1b. QUERY PELNCEN, DORR, Aut 


edition, revieed and eorrected by the author: the most ne _ P 
THE CULPRIT FAY. 


curnl 4 ‘and reliable extant, Comprining Middle Ages, 4 
A new holiday edition of Drake's well-known charming fairy 


vols, Literature of F iFOpe, Avole,; Constitutional History 
e Kuigl land, # vole, Uniform sete, 10 vole; or any of the 

Iiustrated with 100 exquisite drawings on wood by Lum 
«* Klegantly bound, price $5, 


orks ge parntely 06m 

MAY'S ‘ JONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 vols, | {i * 
May's isne eaneeen of nee i Sgreat work—tracing the y 
yrogress and developement of the Brit 

—— entire ce den 4 f ritish Constitution dur Love in Letters-—A Curious and Fascinating Book, . » $200 

HALLAM'S AND MAY'S CONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY OF —_o 
ENGLAND, These two works, in 5 vols, form the com- | Corry O'Lanus—Comic Epistles, with Illustrations, . ° 1 60 
»ylete History, from the Acce ssion of He nry VII, to 1860, 

NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR, 55 Maps and Plans of Battles 
5 Portraits on steel, and a complete Index, 65 vols, 8vo, $15. 

DISRAEKLI, C turiowities of Literature, 4 vols, 

DISRAELI, Amenities of Literature, 2 vols, 

DR, DORAN'’S WORKS, Comprising— 

ANNALS OF THE STAGE, 2 vole, 

TABLE Tatts, with Something on Them, vol, 

HABITS AND Men, with Remnants of Record touching the | A Book about Lawyers—The celebrated English work, . 200 
Makers of Both, 1 vol, 

Tut QueENS or ENGLAND or THE House or HANOVER 
(the wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols, 

KNIGHTS AND T'HEIR Days. 1 vol, 

ae us ReTmEeD — BUSES, 2vols. Uniform sets, 

, Or separate wo 

CHUARL ae aay COMP ceri WORKS. Corrected and re- 
vised, with Portrait. The most elegant edition published. 
5 vols. With Steel Portrait and Memoir, 

BURTON, ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 8 vols, This edi- 
tion of * quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in beauty of 
mechanteal execution, 

PROF, WILSON'’S NOCTES AMBROSIANAS, Edited, with 
ee - are ey Pane. slg portraits, 6 ORKS 
vola, Including Life of Prof. Wilson by Mrs, Gordon, R 

SYDNEY SMITII'S WIT AND WISDOM. Selections from his STARDA dng ba 
Writings and Paseagos of his Letters and Table-lalk. IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 

th Steel Portrait and Memoir. 1 vol, 

Ta? fa _ ee ico ean Praed.) With Me- MACNIFICENT insert eso ca 
moir ev, Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols. BEAUTIFUL CHROMOS IN BLACK WALN \. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS oF’ MIRTH AND MARVEL. . 

AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


From the tenth English edition, with 16 Llustrations by 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols. 
BON GAULTIER'S tage 9 A BALLADS. By W. E. Aytoun, 

ALL SUITABLE FOR HANDSOME CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR PRESENTS. 
MILMAN’ ‘8 ene OF 
Rendered into English octosyllabic verse by the Rev. John 


With Llustrations, 
JEWS. 3 vols. Uniform with T HE Ww E | E K = 
Christian 
a gwen « ogee of Latin in the University of J. W. BOUTON’S CATALOGUE 








Woman's Strategy—A capital new English novel, . . 150 





Widow Spriggins~A new book, Author ** Widow Bedott,” 1 15 





Four Oaks—Novel by a new Southern Authoress, ° 1 %5 








These books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY. PRES ENTS. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 
843 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET. 








ens eee SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, By William E. Aytoun. 

DEAN ae 8 HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. A hand- | ——--——— 
e edition in large WP 3 vols. 

- M 1, D i d Fashionable Intel 

The latest Operatic, Musical, Dramatic, and Fashionable Intel- 

STANLEY'S ol siNaL no. 7 —- ' Fae edition, with ligence in general, from all parts of the World, will be given in 

CONINGTON'S TRANSLATION OF THE ZNEID OF VIRGIL, | THE WEEK. 





catalo mone same choice on, which md be found on our (No. 23) 

atalogue. Mailed to any addrees upon application. 

* These Books, kept in ak by principal Booksellers |OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 
atachane the Country, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price BOOKS, 


by Publish , 
ia one Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Picture 


Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., is Now Ready, 
and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 


to pay postage. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





A New Boox.: 


MADELAINE DARTH; 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE. 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to Tae Acar Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. 














Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by HENRY SEDLEY and DorsEy GARDNER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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Catholic Books anc Pictures 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Life and Sermons of the Rev. Francis A. 
Baker, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul. Edited by 
lev. F. A. Hewit. 1 vol. crown octavo, pp. 504, $2 50. 

“After Newman's Apologia and Robertson's Life, the 
memoir contained in this volume is perhaps the most respect- 
able clerical biography that we have met for a long time.”’— 
Christian Times. 

“Father Hewit’s biography of his deceased friend is a most 
noticeable piece of writiny.”—rening lst. | 

“This biography is an athletic piece of composition, con- 
troversial and aggressive in its tone, abounding in personal 
episodes, and presenting a spirited and impressive sketch of 
the movement in which both the author and the subject have 
been prominent actors.”—N. Y. Z'ribune. 

“His sermons are brief, addreseed to the common heart 
and reason of his hearers, and remarkably free from clerical 
aseumptions of authority.”—W. Y. Nation. 


The Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D., First Archbishop of New York. Containing Biogra- 
phy, Sermons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc. Carefully 
compiled from the best sources and edited by Lawrence Ke- 
hoe. Price, cheap edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6; finejedition, 
on extra paper, 2 vols., cloth, bevelled, $8; 2 vols., half mo- 
rocco, bevelled, $10; 2 vols., half calf extra, $12. 

This important work makes two large volumes of nearly 
1,500 pages. The editor has spared neitber labor nor expense 
to have it as correct and as complete as it is possible to make 
a work of the kind. 

Sermons of the Paullist Fathers, for 1806 and 1560. 
Price $1 bv. 

May Carols, and Hymns and Poems. 
brey de Vere, Biue and gold, $1 25, 


Christine, and Other Poems. 
Price $2. 

Dr. Newman’s Answer to Pusey’s Eirenicon. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Three Phases of Christian Love: The Mother, 
the Maiden, and the Keligious. By Lady Herbert. 1 vol, 
12mo, $1 50. 

“It is a book that shonld be in the hands of every Catholic, 
and one which Protestants might read with benefit to them- 
selves, and without baving their prejudices rudely assailed.” 
— Citizen. 

Aspirations of Nature. By Rev.I. T. Hecker, Fourth 
edition, revised; cloth, extra, $1 50. 

The Clergy and the Pulpit, in their Relations 
to the People. By M. L’Abbé Isidore Millois, Chap- 
lain to Napoleon II[, 1 vol, 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

The Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. 


Translated from the French by Miss Preston. Just published, 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


The Catholic Crusoe; or, The Adventures of 
Owen Evans. By Rev. Dr. Anderdon. 1 vol. 12mo, 81. 


By Au- 


By George H. Miles. 


Now REApy: 


The Inner Life of Father Lacordaire, of the 
Order of Preachers, Translated from the lrench of the Rev- 
erend Father Chocarne, O.P., by a. Father of the same Order. 
1 vol. 12mo, toned paper, $3. 

Books and Pictures for Christmas and New 

Year’s Presents. 

VELVET, IVORY, AND TORTOISE-SHELL BOUND PRAYER- 
BOOKS, in ali styles and at all prices, from $5 to $50. Also, 

PRAYER-BOOKS, bound in morocco and calf, at prices to suit 
all. 

ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

HOLY BIBLE—Dore’s InLusTrations. 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS, LIVES OF THE POPES, 

LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, LIFE OF CHRIST, 

THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, etc., etc. 


CHROMO-LITHOCRAPHS OF THE ARUN- 
DEL SOCIETY. 


‘*The Annunciation.” 


By Fra Angelico - $700 
* The Coronation of the Virgin.” By Fra Angelico - 10 00 
“* St. Augustine Lecturing.”” By Gozzoli . - 15 00 
“The Marriage of the Bleased Virgin.” By Luini . . 1300 
**The Adoration of the Magi.” By Luini - 14 00 
“The Death of St. Francis.” By Ghirlandajo - 110 


“The Tryptich.” (Hemling) . . . . . . .2600 





**The Corporal Acts of Mercy,” in Sets 


> - 500 
“ The Angelic Serenade.” (Minthrop.) : 12 00 
** Regina Celi” ° ° ° ° 18 00 
* Annunciation” 4 . > ° » . ° . - 1100 
“Zu Gott—Adieu” > . 5 - 900 
“The Visitation.” (Minthrop.) c . - 850 
**The Child of Bethlehem.” 9 00 


“Coronation of the Virgin.” FrenchChromo . . . 600 
Several other prints and **Chromos,” large and small, in great 
variety. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISH BOOKS 
ON HAND, SUCH AS WISEMAN’S, MANNING’S, NEWMAN'S, 
DIGBY’S, DE VERE’S, OAKELEY’S, ALLIES’S,. ETC. 

Those wishing-to purchase presents for their Catholic friends 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our stock of Books 
and Engravings before purchasing elsewhere. 

All the Catholic Publications of the United States for sale at 
the lowest prices to the Trade. 





THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 


m P. aes for our Classified Catalogue of American and English 
iOOKs. 








CHEAP EDITION OF DICKENS. 
APPLETON & CO., 
448 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A NEW EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


FOR THE MILLION, 


D. 


The Firet Volume of the Series is now ready, containing 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Price 25 cents. 
The remaining volumes will appear in rapid succession. 
The Complete Works of Dickens will thus be Jurnished at less 
than ive Dollars. 


A Liperat Discount To DEALERS. 


A NEW NOVEL FROM THE SPANISH. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 anv 445 BROADWAY,N. Y., 
PubLisu TuIs Day: 
ELIA; 
On, SPAIN FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
Translated from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero, 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

“The writer of this spirited and lovely picture of domestic life 
in Spain holds a rank at home not inferior to Irving, Cooper, and 
other more distinguished American authors, Her name is a 
household word. 

“Here the Spanish character is sketched with great humor and 
inimitable grace and spirit, amid scenes of country life which 
are woven into a charming tale,”’ 





D. A. & Co. wave Just PUBLISHED: 

The Empress Josephine, Au flistorical Sketch of the 
Days of Napoleon, By Louisa Miliibach, 1 vol, 6vo, paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

The Hand-Book of Practical Cookery for La- 
dies and Professional Cooks. by Vierre Blot. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

Dr. Wilmer’s Love; on, A Question or Conscience: A 
Novel, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

Mormonism :¢ Its Vrigin, Rise, and Progress. 
Tucker, 1 vol. 12mo, $1 7%. 

Cometh Up as a Flower: An Autobiography. By a 
Lady. 1 vol. $vo, paper covers, 60 cents, 


By Pomeroy 


Lither of the above gent free to any address on receipt of the 
price, 


The Quarterly Journal of Psychological Med- 
icine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


Edited by Wititam A. Hammonp, M D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 


A new volume of this valuable Journal will be commenced with 
the January number. The two numbers already published, con- 
stituting the first volume, have received the uniform commenda- 
tions of the press, and the circulation is now 80 extensive that the 
publishers are enabled to still further enlarge it, and to bring it 
out with increased typographical, scientific, and literary excel- 
lence. 

From the notices by medical and other journals we select the 
following: 


‘* Both original and selected articles are of a high order of merit, 
and the well-known ability of the editor, W. A. Hammond, M.D., 
is asufticient guarantee that it will ever be, while under hie man- 
agement, a tirst-class jourual.’’—Leavenworth Medical Herald. 


“The first number of the above-mentioned quarteriy journa), 
under the able supervision of Dr. W. A. Hammond, has been 
placed upon our table. It contains original articles on the Phys- 
lolugy and Vathology of the Mind and Nervous System, and Med- 
ical Jurisprudence, Selections and Reviews. The want of a Med- 
ical journal upon these subjects has been keenly felt by the pro- 
fession.”—Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal. 


‘We have just received the first number of this new Quarterly. 
It is published in excelient style, and is devoted to a most im- 
portant field of Medical study and literature. We earnestly hope 
it will meet with an abundaat patronage.—Chicago Medical Kx- 
aminer. 


“To those teachers who have to deal with children of a low 
order of mental developement it has eapecial value, and there are 
none who cannot draw valuable instruction from its pages.”— 
Michigan Teacher. 


““We should say that this Quarterly would be enthusiastically 
welcomed by the profession, as it certainly gives every indica- 
tion of deserving such a reception.”—Liound Table. 


“ Full of instruction to the members of the other learned pro- 
fessions, and to those who desire to study human nature under 
various aspects.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘* We welcome in the first number of The Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, edited by Dr. William A. Hammond, the 
advent of a magazine which has long been needed, and whose 
coming was, we may say, inevitable, considering the advanced 
state in this country of the branch of science to which it is de- 
voted. The reviews and book notices, and chronicles of events 
connected with psychological medicine, are indicative of a high 
standard of intelligence, and promise that an enlightened and 
genial spirit will a the editing of this admirable publica- 
tion.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“Is conducted with marked ability.”—Philadelphia Age. 
“This journal is always valuable.”—Hvening Mail, New York. 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 





Vol. 6. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 6, 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF 
Politics, Literature, Society, and Art, 





TUE ROUND TABLE has now attained a general enecesa 
never yet achieved by any journal of similar class in the United 
States. Its cash receipts bave fairly doubled within the past 
year, and that without the aid of * subsidies” of any description 
whether political, personal, or corporative. Its advertising has 
reached an average far exceeding that of any literary journg 
ever established here—an evidence of appreciation which speaks 
for itself—and its circulation is steadily increasing. 

THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public asa thoroughly 
independent weekly review. It opposes radicalism and section 
alinm, but it is the organ of no party, sect, or clique. It aims to 
tell the truth about things and men without regard to their opin- 
ions, position, or influence, The views of the paper respecting 
the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etc., are eufliciently kuown to 
require bo present elucidation, 
steadfastly adhered to. 

THE ROUND TABLE deals largely with BOOKS and LITER. 
ARY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to then, 
It attempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most jm. 
portant and interesting to the whole country; while as regards 
MUSIC, the OPERA, the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC ang 
SOCIAL aflairs in general, it aims to be a scholarly, graphic, ang 
always interesting mirror of Metropolitan Life. 

THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time to time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGKESs, 
INSURANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor. 
oughly competent bands and of a character that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
structive. 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled, [t goes among people 
who not only read, but have the means to buy. The advertise 
ments of publishers—which now present, in the eeason, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presented 
ina weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interes; 
by great numbera, But all fine merchandise may profitably be 
advertised in there columns, while insurance and financial com. 
panies can positively find no superior channel of publicity, The 
journal is extensively bound, thus cuhancing the value of all the 
advertivements it contains, 

THE ROUND TABLE ia easentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles 
and measures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, pros 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole country, As all con 
nected with it, editors, writers, and others, are (with the excep- 
tion of publicly-announced English contributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriouc characteristics of the journal 
are in a manner assured, 


Such as they are they will be 


The Imperial Review (London). 


“The only Journal which adequately represents American cdu- 
cation and culture,” 


Triiiner’s Literary Record (London), 

“The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States, Lt is independent, outspoken, free 
froin anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences,”’ 


Extract from a letter of the late Filz- Greene Halleck, dated October 


wi, LsO7, 


“Tvalue The Round Table very highly indeed, Tt equals 7% 
London Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review, Mt 
persevered in, it will create and command its own public, in a 
thort time-—a public composed of our most intelligent clusses—of 
those to whom the purely, or rather impurely, party newspapers 
are a nuisance, The two articles first in the number for this 
week (October 26) are proofs of the correctuces of its opimions 
and of the frank and fearless power of expressing them su 
honorable to their writers,”’ 


From The (London) Bookseller, October 31, 1867. 

“ The Round Table, published in New York, is, we rejoice to 
see, making ite Way and becoming a power. As we have before 
now pointed out what we considered faults in the management 
of this journal, so we have great pleasure in saying that it is now 
in every way as well conducted as the best of our own, and is far 
ahead of most of its native contemporaries. It is thoroughly 
American, manly, outspoken, and independent, but courteous, 
tolerant, and gentlemanly.” 

The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

“ The Round Table is altogether in the van of American seriu! 
literature, ‘The admirable scholarship of the paper 1# not more 
remarkable than iis independence and its sympathy with freedom 
and progress in whatever form manifested. Its sumimarics of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, aud 
nothing can be nore wholesome than the tone of its criticisins.” 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copy 1 year, ° ° . ° . ° - $600 
“se” Oyeara, , ‘ . ¥ 4 1 0 
*  * ~~ § months, . ° ‘ ‘ 3 
“1 year, clergymen and teachers, 4W 


(No deduction for less than one year.) 

Five copies l year, . ° . . . : - 250 
For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English perivd- 
icals. Henceforth persons desiring any of the publications 
named below may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
oftice of either, in addition to the regular $6 subscription rate for 

The Round Table, the sum annexed to the required magazine. 

QUARTERLY. 

The American Law Review (full price $5), 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ($2), . 
The Journal of Psychological Medicine (35), 

The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), . . ° 
T'ne Edinburgh Review ($4), . . . x « 
The Westminster Review ($4), ° 
The North British Review ($4), : . ° : 
The Contemporary Keview ($12), . : ° ° 
MONTHLY. 

Putnam’s Magazine ($4), . ss il 2 
The New York Medical Journal ($5), . . . 20 


$2 0 
50 


Dr Www 
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The American Naturalist ($3),.  . . . . 150 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50), — 50 
The Broadway ($3), .  . mag 50 
The Art Journal ($1 50), .. By eas 00 
Good Words ($3), ee he es ee oe 50 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50),.  . . . - iy 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ($4),.  . . 2%@ 
WEEKLY. 
The Medical Gazette ($2), ow ee 50 
Littell’s Living Age ($5), . 2. . we eC 


Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, # 
reduced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical 0 
American publication. ‘ , 

The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances _ 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, 
or Post office Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nasgau Street, New York. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
Apams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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G. P, PUTNAM & SON HAVE NOW READY A NEW AND IMPROVED IMPRESSION OF THAT SUPERB VOLUME, | 


The Artists’ Edition of Irving’s Sketch Book. 


With 130 Original Designs by 31 Eminent Artists. 


THIS IS A 


PERENNIAL GIFT BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


COPIES HAVE BEEN SPECIALLY PREPARED IN A NOVEL AND UNIQUE MANNER, BOUND IN RICH WHITE MOIRE| 


ANTIQUE SILK, FOR A 


BRIDAL 


PRESENT. 


For such @ purpose no other volume, perhaps, can be selected which is more attractive and appropriate éhan thia ** exqui- 
site miscellany,” a8 Lockhart called it, especially in this rich and beautiful drees. 


PRICES. 


Levant morocco (the best), $20; Bridal Copies, moire antique, $20; Turkey morocco, $18; Cloth, extra, gilt edges, $15. 





A NEW AND UNIQUE VOLUME, 


The Legende of 


St. Gwendoline. 


With Eight Beautiful Photographs, from original drawings made expressly for this work, by J. W. Euninonr. Quarto, cloth, 


extra, $10; morocco, extra, $15, 


*,* This Legende is quaintly written by an author of pure and cultivated taste, and has been worthily illustrated in an 
expensive and novel manner, It is unique in its character, and is commended to all gift-givers of refined tastes. 


DICKINSON’S WORKS. 


Speeches, Correspondence, ctc., of the late Daniel 8, Dickinson, 


of New York; including Addresses on Important Public Topics, 


Specches in support of the Government during the Rebellion, Correspondence, private and political (collected and arranged 


by Mrs, Dickinson), Poems (collected and arranged by Mrs, 


Mygatt), ete. 


Edited, with a Biography, by his Brother, Joun R. Dickinson. 2 vols. 8vo, price $10. 





PUTNAM’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1868. 


IT WILL BE A NATIONAL PUBLICATION, SUPPORTED 


BY THE BEST WRITERS, IN EACH DEPARTMENT, IN 


EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 
‘It recalls a thousand delightful recollections of the Magazine of which Americans had most reason to feel proud,” —Zvening 


Post, 


“The January number fully meets all our expectations —it is full of lively, sprightly reading, without a dull paragraph between 


its covers,” —Hvening Mail. 





THE GALAXY 


FOR 1868, 


With the number for January Tne Galaxy will commence its 
fifth volume, With increased experience of the wants of the 
public, and much greater resources, the publishers are confident 
of their ability to make the succeeding volumes of the maga- 
zine still more valuable and attractive than those already issued. 
Their aim is to make Tuk GaLaxy a magazine which, while it 
shall always be readable and entertaining, shall also maintain 
the highest standard of literary excellence; possessing signifi- 
cance to the thoughtful reader, at the same time that it offers 
lighter matter for those who seck merely recreation in the pages 
of a magazine, 


READING FOR THE WINTER. 
Arrangements have been made for Clubbing THE GALAXY 
with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to those 
who are now selecting their reading for the Winter. By these 
arrangements a saving to the subscriber of from twenty per 
cent. upwards is effected. 


Especial attention is invited to the following terms, The sub- 
scriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


Terms of Clubbing. 
Regular 
Price. 


The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent one year, $6 OO—$7 5O 
The Galaxy and Harper's Weekly, . . . 600 7850 
The Galaxy and Harper's Monthly, . . . 600 750 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks, . . . 450 58550 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazines . 450 600 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist, @OO0O 5 50 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday, . . . 7OO 850 
TheGalaxy and The Round Table . . . 800 9650 
The Galaxy and The Army and Navy Journal, 8 OO 9 5O 





Terms or THE GALAxy.—Single subscription, $3 50 a year. 





CLus Trenms.—Two copies, $6; five copies $14; ten copies, 
$25; twenty copies, $50; and one free copy to the person who 
sends the club. Subscriptions should be addressed to 


Ww. c. & F. P. CHURCH, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN PREss : 


SLAVE SONGS 


UNITED STATES. 


This most remarkable book contains 136 Songs, with the Music, 
as sung by the Slaves of the South on the Plantations and at 
their Religious Gatherings. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price, $1 50. 


A. SIMPSON & CO.,:Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD. 


FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. 


This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and fall of incident. It 
is, beyond question, one of the most interesting and powerfully 
written works of fiction which has of late appeared. 
$ 12me, pages 853, $1 75; bevelled boards, red edges, $2; gilt, 

2 50. 





PEPY’S DIARY. ALLAN CRANT. 
“ A charming book, which a gentleman should be ashamed not 
to have read.” — Washington Irving. 
12mo, red edges, cloth, gilt, $1 25; paper, 75 cents. 





A BeavutiruL Hourpay GIFT. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; do. mo- 
rocco, $15. 


“The handiest, prettiest, and most unique thing that we have 
seen in the book line is the Handy Edition of Shakespeare pub- 
lished by bak sor & Sherwood, 18 Beekman Street. It makes 
an exquisite little library all in itself.."—Hvening Mail. 





Reapy Dec. 18: 
SELECT HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 
20 Lithographic Plates, highly colored. Cloth, gilt, $10; morocco 
extra, $15. 
WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 





' 
| JUVENILE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
{ 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New Vork. 





postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


| 
| 
Harrer & Brotuers will send the following works by mail, 
| 
{ 
! 


Harper's CaraLrocuz and Harper's TRADE List sent by mail 
| on reccip' of five cents. 





| MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes du Petit- 
| Chateau). By Jean Macé, Editor of the Magasin d’Educa- 
tion, author of the Story of a Mouthful of Bread, etc. Trans- 
— a Mary L. Booth. Hand-omely iliustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, U5. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of all Nations. By 
Edouard Laboulaye, member of the Institute of France. 
donee by Mary L. Booth. Elegantly illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


DU CHAILLU'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories. of the Gorilla 
Country. Narrated for Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu. 
Handsomely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, nearly ready. 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Miss Warner, author of 
— Wide, Wide World. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, nearly 
ready. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Being a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to thelr Prin- 
ciple of Construction. By J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author 
of Illustrated Natural History. With about 140 illustrations 
engraved on_wood, by G. Pearson, from Original Designs 
made by F. W. Keyl aud K. A. Smith, under the Author's su- 
perintendence, Svo, cloth, bevelled, $4 50. 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Reuben Davidger ; 
Seventeen Years and Four Months Captive among the Dyaks 
- poreeri By James Greenwood, With engravings. 8vo, 
cloth, 1. 


ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA STORIES, -Numerous illustrations, 
ae in 10 vols, 16mo, cloth, 90 cents each. The volumes 
may be obtained separately; or complete in neat case, $9. 

MALLEVILLE.— Mary Bevw.—EvLen Uimnn, — WALLACE.— 
Brecunut.—STUYVESANT.— AGNES.— Many Enoxkine.— Ro- 
DOLPHUS,—CAROLINE, 


ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Harper's Picture 
Books for the Nursery. Beautifully illustrated. In 5 volumes 
90 cents each, The volumes complete in themselves, and 
sold separately; or, the set complete in case, for $4 50. 
Learning TO Tatk.—To Turnx,—To Reap,—Anout Com- 
MON TuiNGs.—AxBouT Ricut AND WRONG, 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode of Learn- 
ing to Read, Beautifully illustrated, Small4to,cloth, Part 
1, % centa; Part 1L., $1 25. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS, Square 4to, about 300 pages 
each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, with many illustra- 
tions by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, etc., 
bound tn cloth, gilt, $1 50 a volume; or, the Series complete 
in neat cause, $7 50. 

Tae CarLpren’s Brat Picture Boor, 

Tue CHILDREN’S PictuRE FABLE Book. 

Tue CuHILpREN’s Pictrunge Book oF QUADRUPEDS and 
other Mammalia, 

THe CHILDREN'S Picture Book oF THE SAGACITY OF AN- 








IMALS. 
Tug CuILpRren’s Picture Book or Brirps, - 


FAIRY BOOK: containin ‘welve New Stories, expressly 
Translated for this Work, With 81 fine Engravings by 
Adams. 16mo, cloth, $1 50; cloth, gilt edges, $2. 


MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Bést Popular Fairy Sto- 
ries selected and rendered anew. Engravings. 16mo, $1 50. 


MISS MULOCK’S OUR YEAR: A Child’s Book in Prose and 
ee by Clarence Dobell. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $1. 


FOLKS AND FAIRIES: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy 
tons Comfort. Illustrated. Square 4to, cloth. (Nearly 
eady. 


ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. [Illustrated with 
numeroue engravings. 16mo, cloth, $1 20 per volume. The 
volumes may be obtained separately ; or, the set complete in 
box, $33 60. 

Cyrus THE GREAT.—DARIUS THE GREAT.—XERXES.—ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT. — ROMULUS. — HANNIBAL.—PYRRAUS.— 
JULIUS OASAR.—CLEOPATRA.—NERO.—ALFRED THE GREAT.— 

* WILLIAM THE ConQuEROR.—RICHARD I.—RicuaRp II.—Ricu- 
ARD II].—MarRy, QUEEN OF ScoTs.—QUEEN ELIZABETH.— 
CHanrves I.—CuHanres II.—JosEPHINE.—MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
—MapDAME RoLaND —HENRY 1V.—MARGARET OF ANJOU.— 
PETER THE GREAT.—GENGHIS KaHN.~-KING PHILIP.—HER- 
NANDO CORTEZ. 


ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL'S: Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit 
of Knowledge. Beautifully illustrated. Complete in 6 vols. 
16mo, cloth, 90 cents each. The volumes may be Obtained 
separately ; or, complete in neat case, for $5 40. 

In New YorkK.—On THE Erte Canat.—IN THE FORESTS OF 
Marne.—IN VERMONT.—IN BosToN.—AT THE SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY. 


ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. 5 vols. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents per volume. 
The volumes may be obtained separately; or complete, in 
neat case, $4 50. 

HaNnpDIE—RAINBOW'S JOURNEY.—SELLING LucKY.—UP THE 
River.—THE THREE PINES. 


Square 4to, cloth, 73 cents. 


THACKERAY’S ROSE AND THE RING; or, The History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A fireside Pantomime for 
great and small children. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, $1. - 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Paul de Musset. Trans- 
lated by Emily Makepeace. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. 
Square 4to, cloth, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biographies, and Tales 
forthe Young. ByJacobAbbott. With more than 1,000 beau- 
tiful Engravings. ; 

Harper's Story Books can be obtained somes in twelve 
volumes, bound in blue, each one containing Three Stories, 
at the price of $21, or in Thirty-six thin volumes, bound in 
crimeon, each containing One Story, at the price of $32 40. 
The volumes sold separately. 

Vol. I Bruno.—Willie and the Mortgage.—The Strait Gate. 
Vol. II. The Little Louvre.—Prank.—Emma. Vol. Ill. Vir- 

inia.—Timboo and Joliba.—Timboo and Fanny. Vol. IV. 
The Harper Establishment.—Franklin.—The Studio. Vol. V. 
The Story of Ancient sag Wea Story of >> History. 
—The Story of American History. Vol. VI. John True.— 
Elfred.—_The Museum. Vol. VII. The Engineer. Rambles 
Among the Alps.—The Three Gold Dollars. Vol. VIII. The 
Gibraltar Gallery.—The Alcove.—Dialogues. Vol. IX. The 
Great Elm.—Aunt Margaret.—Vernon. Vol. X. Carl and 
Jocko.—Lapstone.—Orkney, the Peacemaker. Vol. XI. Judge 
Justin.—Minigo.—Jasper. Vol. XII. Congo.—Viola.—Littie 
Paul. 





HARRY’S LADDER TO LEARNING. With 250 Illustrations. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


Now ReEapy, PRICE 23 CENTS, 


THE BROADWAY, 
No, 4, FOR DECEMBER, 
CONTAINING : 


1. BRAKESPEARE; orn, Tue Fortunes oF A FREE LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone. Chaps. XY. to XIX. 
(With an illustration by J. A. Pasquier.) 

2. THE SECRET NAME. By S. H. Bradbury (‘‘ Quallon”’). 

3. — OF DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. By a dramatic 
author. 

4. or WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. By W. Clark 

ussell. 

THE SKEIN. By Robert Buchanan. With full-page illus- 

tration. : 

. FROM REGENT STREET TO BROADWAY. By Henry 
Sedley, editor of The Round Table. 

THE YOUNG MEN OF TO-DAY. By the author of The 

Gentle Life. 

PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By John Hol- 

lingshead. - 

. A CONFESSION. By Alice Cary. 

; 5+ eee THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. XI. to 


a 


e—) 


1 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Buchanan’s North Coast, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by J. Wolf, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, W. 
Small, and E. Dalziel, engraved iu the highest style of art 
by Dalziel Brothers. Small 4to, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 

$10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $15. 


Taylor's Original Poems for Infant Minds. 
iilustrated with one hundred and eighteen engravings from 

drawings by Barnes, Jellicoe, Bayer, Whimperis, Green, 
Conteucin, Lawson, Moore, and Elwes. Beautifully print- 
ed on fine toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
gilt and gilt edges, square 8vo, price $4; in turkey morocco, 
extra or antique, $7. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

First and Second Series. Complete in one volume, with 66 
illustrations by Doré, Tenniel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, 
imag ag jm and Tupper. Engraved in the highest style of 
art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, and Vizetelly. Small 4to, 
elegantly printed on fine toned paper and bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $8. 


Touches of Nature. 

By Eminent Artists and Authors, including J. E. Millais, A. 
B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John Tenniel, Fred. Walker, 
John Pettee, J. W. North, J. Wolf, and J. D. Watson ; Jean 
Ingelow, Dora Greenwel), Christina G. Rossetti, the Coun- 
tess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Buchanan, George 

- Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
The illustrations are 98 in number. 


Mioore’s Lalla Rookh. 
With 42 illustrations by William Harvey, Hablot K. Browne, 
G. H. Thomas, Thomas Macquoid, Kenney Meadows, and 
Birket Foster. Small 4to, elegantly printed and bound, $6. 


Burns’s Poems and Songs. 

Illustrated with 100 engravings by Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, and others. Thick 4to, elegantly printed and 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; in turkey morocco 
extra, gilt, $16. 


The Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. 
By James Greenwood. With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 
4to, cloth, $3; with the illustrations colored, $4. 


Sir Guy de Cuy. 

A Stirring Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. With numerous illus- 
trations by Phiz. Small 4to, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt and 
gilt edges, price $2. 


fEsop’s Fables. 

New edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, and 
illustrated with 114 engravings from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50; handsomely bound 
in tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


Wayside Posies. 

Original Poems of Country Life. Edited by Robert Buchanan 
and illustrated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Fred. 
Walker. 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned paper by Dal- 
ziel Brothers, aud beautifully bound in extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $16. 





Routiedge’s New Colored Toy Books. 

Elegantly Printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
Brothers, London, and pronounced by the London booksellers 
superior in drawing and color-printing to any Loy Books be- 
fore issued. 

Large 4to, 50 cents each. 

1. THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, printed in 
colors by Kronheim & Co. 

2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pictures, print- 
ed in’colors by Kronheim & Co, 

3. CINDERELLA, AND OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 24 
pictures, printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Bro- 
thers. 

4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCK ROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 

Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 

ROUTLEDGE’S COLORED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 pages 
of pictures, beautifully printed in colors, on plate paper, by 
Leighton Brothers, and strongly bound in extra cloth, 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1 75. 

SCHNICK SCHNACK. Trifles for the Little Ones ; with 32 full- 
page plates, beautifully printed in colors, by Leighton Bro- 
thers. 

Square 8yo, bound in extra cloth, $1 %5. 

THE CHILD’S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 
With 8 full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

THE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
16 full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

OUT OF THE HEART ; Spoken to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With 16 illustrations in colors and 76 
vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 

THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. A Selection of Narrative 
Poetry for the Young. With 16 illustrations in colors and 
60 vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 





For sale by al] booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





UNIQUE AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE FABLES OF ASOP. 


With illustrations by Henry L. Stephens. 1 vol. 4to, with 58 full- 
page illustrations, Turkey morocco, $3); cloth, full gilt or 
gilt top, $18. 


As a gift book, this is one of the most elegant ever offered to 
the public. The fables of Alsop, which are a part of the standard 
literature of every language into which they have been translated, 
are here illustrated by Mr. Henry L. Stephens, a leading favorite 
among American artists, and one specially qualified to interpret 
the great master of fable. The illustrations, which are executed 
in lithograph, are the finest specimens of that work ever pro- 
duced in this country, and the volume is issued in a style of ele- 
gance which fully corresponds with its artistic attractions. 


THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 1 vol. 8vo, printed upon calendered pa- 
per, with 13 portraits engraved upon steel by Ritchie, Hall, 
and others. Turkey morocco, $10; cloth, full gilt, $6. 

To meet the demand for this work in a style rendering it suit- 
able for a gift book, a3 well as to place within reach of the friends 
of those who are sketched in its pages a volume deserving per- 
manent preservation, the publishers will issue an edition care- 
fully printed upon superfine heavy calendered paper. As the en- 
gravings in this edition will be artists’ proof before letter, it 
will necessarily be limited. 


FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. 
Illustrated by Magrath. 1 vol. square 12mo, in bevelled boards, 
full gilt, $1 50. 


This quaint and charming story originally appeared in ‘* Hours 
at Home,” where it attracted such wide attention as to warrant 
its presentation in this handsome form. The illustrations by 
Magrath perfectly reflect the spirit of the story. 


New Editions of Popular Favorites. 
FLORAL BELLES: From the Greenhouse and Garden. Drawn 
and Colored from Nature by Mrs. Badger. 1 vol. large folio, 
Turkey morocco, $30; French morocco, $25. 

The volume is a stately folio, elegantly bound in Turkey mo- 
rocco, and the paper and press-work, and the whole mechanical 
execution, are perfect. There are sixteen pictures in the volume 
—favorite or representative flowers—and each of them is painted 
from nature by the patient and laborious hand of the artist, and 
with such exquisite care and taste and delicacy of touch as to vie 
with nature herself. Each flower is accompanied with a poem 
descriptive of it, generally from the pen of some distinguished 
writer in verse—thnus combining the genius of poetry and the 
adornments of art to make the book attractive. 


FOLK SONGS: A Book of Golden Poems, made for the Popular 
Heart. A new edition, on large paper, with 250 additional 
pages, three new Autograph Poems, and 25 new engravings. 
from original designs (making over 100 in all). Printed on 
the finest tinted paper at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
and superbly bound. Turkey extra or antique, $18; extra il- 
luminated cloth, full gilt, $15. 


BITTER-SWEET: A Poem. By J. G. Holland (Timothy Tit- 
comb). A new and elegantly illustrated edition, with nearly 
80 illustrations, executed in the highest style of art, from 
original drawings by E. J. Whitney, Esq. With a fine portrait 
of the author. On large paper, uniform with Folk Songs. 
One small 4to volume, put up in a neat box, Turkey morocco 
or antique, $12; extra illuminated cloth, $9. . 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. Anelegantly illustrated 
edition, with 50 engravings from drawings by Chapin. En- 
graved by Filmer. 1 vol. small 4to, bound in Turkey extra or 
antique, $9; extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $5. 


THE BOOK OF RUBIES. A Collection of the most Notable 
Love Poems in the English Language. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Printed by Alvord, in two colors, on superfine extra calen- 
dered tinted paper. Turkey morocco antique, $10; Turkey 
morocco extra, $10; extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $7. 





These works for sale by booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Has a Prospectus for 1868 thatjcannot be equalled by any other 
Juvenile Magazine in the world—Stories, Historical Sketches, 
Tales of Adventure, Poetry and Scientific Articles, by the most 





able and popular writers in America and England—such as Charles 
Dfckens, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Hayes, Mrs. Diaz, J. T. Trowbridge, and 
others too numerous to mention. Illustrated with many charm- 
ing pictures. Send 20 cents for specimen number containing 
Prospectus. 

Terms: $2a year. Liberal discount to clubs. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE WEEK. 


THE WEEK will be so printed as to give the very latest selec- 
tions received from all parts of the world up to the hour of going 
to press. 





ANTARCTIC MARINER’S SONG. 


BY 
Dr. JAMES CroxaLL Patmen, U.S.N. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. - 


Printed on heavy superfine paper, and neatly bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt, 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 


Reavy Dec, 20. 


D. VAN. NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York, 





Dec. 14, 1867 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1868, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MACAZINE 
oF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 


It is designed to make this Magazine a Periodical of the first 
class, containing original contributions from all parts of the 
United States and from elsewhere. It will embrace the misce}. 
laneous matter usual in such publications, including an 
ORIGINAL SERIAL NOVEL, TALES, SKETCHES, ESSAYs, 

AND POETRY. 


It is proposed also to present clear and popular articles giving 
the most recent discoveries in 


SCIENCE, 


and the important subject of 


EDUCATION, 


in its various branches, will receive special attention. 

While this Magazine will be the organ of no clique, party, sect, 
or section, various questions of the day, and particularly those 
which relate to the 


CURRENCY, FINANCE, AND COMMERCE, 


will be discussed by able and competent writers. 
Candid and impartial 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOCKS 


will also be a feature. And each number will contain a paper en- 
titled 


OUR MONTHLY COSSIP, 


‘fin which Notes and Queries, Answers to Correspondents, Ancc- 
dotes, and Literary Miscellanies will find a place. 


Original Contributions respectfully invited. 


Just IssuED: 
BAKER’S ABYSSINIA. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 
By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of ** The Albert Nyanza.” 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, drawn by E. Griset 
from original Sketches by the Author. One vol. royal Svo, 

extra cloth, price $6. 

° lt solves finally a geographical riddle which hith- 
erto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to 
our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and the 
different races that spread over it. It contains, moreover, 
some notable instances of English daring and enterprising 
skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to ihe 
heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the 
least studious reader, as the author tells a story well and 
can describe nature with uncommon power.—London Times. 


The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 
By H. F. Ewald, author of ** The Nordby Family,” ‘* Johannes 
Falk,” etc. Translated from the Danish. One vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 75. 


‘* My Novel ;”’ or, Varieties in English Life. 
By Pisistratus Caxton. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
The Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Four volumes in 
two neat 16mo vols., tinted paper, fine green morocco 
cloth, price $3, 


A Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacol- 
ogy or Materia Medica. 
By George B. Wood, M.D. Third Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. Two vols. 8vo, cloth and sheep. 
Black and White: 


A Journal of a Three Months’ Tour in the United States. by 
Henry Latham, M.A. One vol. 8vo, fine cloth, price $2 7%. 


Life of Robert Owen. 
By Frederick A. Packard, One vol. 16mo, neat cloth, price #1. 


Ecce Deus Homo; or, The Work and King- 
dom of the Christ of Scripture. 
12mo, cloth, 


Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The Globe Edition. 
‘With Frontispiece. Complete in one vol. 16mo, tinted 
paper, fige green morocco cloth, price $1 50. 


Old Sir Douglas: A Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, author of Lost and Saved, etc. 
12mo, cloth, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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CONGRESS AND THE FUTURE. 


a conservative temper of the people has been 
promptly reflected by Congress. The signal de- 
feat of the resolution for the impeachment of the 
President, immediately followed, as it was, by the 
suspension of the bill for the reduction of the cur- 
rency, must be accepted as indicating the acqui- 
escence of Congress in the wishes of the people as 
expressed in recent elections. Violent measures of 
any sort are no longer in fashion, and the conse- 
quences of playing with edge-tools have lately been 
too sharply felt to make dangerous experiments at all 
popular in the immediate future. The President’s 
Message has been generally praised for its ability, and, 
although no principle is abandoned in it heretofore 
advocated by Mr. Johnson, his temperateness of tone 
has had the effect to increase the vote which defeated 
his impeachment. The message has been so generally 
discussed, and contains so little that is new, that an 
examination in detail may wisely be dispensed with. 
More important than any particulars is the striking 
general fact that the great bulk of the intelligent 
public supports Mr. Johnson at this moment in posi- 
tions to which a year ago it was as unanimously op- 
posed. To account for this by saying that the people 
are inconsistent or fickle is unjust. ‘There is such a 
thing as learning by experience; the fires of passion 
go out as the strife that kindled them recedes in the 
distance, and the practical evils of a broken and un- 
replaced political system teach more than whole 
libraries of theories about social science and the 
rights of man. What the people wish, and all the 
time have wished since the surrender of Lee, has 
been as speedy a return to the old order of things, 
minus slavery, as rapid a resumption of cor- 
dial relations upon an equitable basis, as could 
possibly be attained. To prevent this the bitterer 
order of Republicans who loved party better than 
country brought forward their premature and half- 
crazy scheme of Universal Negro Suffrage. This 
delectable panacea was to cure the national sickness 
in an incredibly short space and all was to be well. 
The half-educated enthusiasts, of whom the commun- 
ity has quite a sufficiency ; the zealots who are always 
charmed with anything that affords the opportunity 
to rush into extremes were, of course, enchanted, and 
would have been still more so had the proposition 
been to give each black man two votes instead of 
one, But the intelligent masses, while willing to 
experiment for a season, withheld their judgement, 
content neither to sanction nor condemn until sup- 
plied with data on which to found convictions. The 
data supplied, universal negro suffrage has been con- 
demned by as sweeping and unequivocal a series of 
popular demonstrations as perhaps have ever been 
exhibited in a free country. 

We are by no means disposed to assume the char- 
acter of political prophets, knowing tolerably well 
the dangers and follies that commonly pertain to 
such assumptions, We are, however, justified in re- 
ferring to the fact that, long before the elections 
which have carried such a weight of significance, the 
reaction was predicted as inevitable, in these col- 
umns, and the grounds were distinctly set forth upon 
which our convictions were predicted. Our reiterated 
warning that negro suffrage would break the power 
of, if it did not absolutely destroy, the Republican 
party, has been justified by the event. At least, if 
the consummation has not been reached, things have 
gone a long way toward it, and if the end is not yet, 
it is near enough to be sufficiently discernible. It is 
plain that the people, whatever they may do in the 
future, will not tolerate Universal Negro Suffrage at 
the present time. By what processes that which has 
already been done in this direction is to be modified 
or set aside, we need not now pause to enquire; but 
that such negatory action will be imperatively de- 
manded by the people and that, therefore, it will 


have to be taken, seems now a certainty. Retrogres- 
sion of this nature will be painful to many who are | 
not radical partisans, It will be painful to many 


seen in the moral aspect of the case a justification of 
_|their advocacy. Herein we touch the error which, 
from the outset, has infected the whole radical side of 
the discussion and stimulated those attempts at the 
impracticable which have led to the current political 
revulsion. The real gist of the subject does not lie in 
what is theoretically right, but in what can practically 
be effected. Statesmanship is not morality, nor moral- 
ity statesmanship. We must be much nearer to the 
millennium than we now are before they can be con- 
vertible terms, There is a vast deal to be said in 
favor of universal equality and universal suffrage ; 
but nothing that can be so said will, after all, invali- 
date the proposition that good and intelligent gov- 
ernment cannot be furthered by increasing the num- 
ber of ignorant and depraved individuals who are to 
help to make it. The philanthropy which is united 
with a lack of many-sided wisdom, and which, aiming 
to serve the negroes, forces them into a position of 


gent race with which they are to live, becomes in its 
results the equivalent of vindictive cruelty. Could 
the radical leaders have their own way in every 
particular in the South—their views remaining 
unmodified by the intervening expression of public 
sentiment—we should regard a war of races, ending 
in the extermination of the weaker, as a positive cer- 
tainty. Is the philanthropy which threatens such re- 
sults of a proper kind to encourage, and is it cynical 
or “ unprogressive” to oppose it ? 

The willingness of many Republicans to take up 
General Grant as a presidential candidate in the ab- 
sence of any definite knowledge whatever as to his 
political views, is a corroboration of what so often 
has been alleged of the technically dominant party, 
that it prefers party success to party principles. If 
General Grant favors universal negro suffrage, we do 
not believe, as we have said before, that with all his 
popularity he can be elected President. If he does 
not favor such suffrage, we fail to see how he can ac- 
cept the Republican nomination. The device of leay- 
ing everything in a state of indefiniteness, of going 
for General Grant as “a great popular candidate,” 
as the inspirer of “‘a great uprising of the people,” 
and all that ad captandum nonsense, will hardly suit 
the present situation of the country or the present 
temper of the people. We have been and still are in 
a perilous condition—a condition critically near 
financial disaster, threatening anarchy in the South, 
the prostration of industry in the North, universal 
distrust and commercial paralysis. Beating drums 
and sending up rockets will not relieve the country 
from these dangers. What it needs is, first and fore- 
most, hard common sense. Theorists have brought 
us into our strait ; practical men must get us out of it. 
We need deliberate discussion, frank and explicit 
statements of opinion, and political leaders who are 
capable of looking at all sides of a question and not 
at one or two sides only. Military glory is a very 
fine thing, but there are some objections, under a re- 
publican system, to electing a soldier to govern as 
President the section he has conquered by the 
sword, There may be counterbalancing advantages, 
to be sure, but of these we can only judge 
when we know what they are. It is easy to get 
crowds together to halloo and cheer, and gape 
at fireworks—Fernando Wood did that in his 
late canvass for the mayoralty—but the subsequent 
action of intelligent voters is not to be augured from 
such demonstrations as in this very case we have seen. 
We have no wish to deprecate national gratitude 
toward General Grant. Undoubtedly he is a great 
and deserving, although, through time and circum- 
stances, perhaps an overrated, soldier. But we do 
most heartily deprecate and despise the sycophantic 
adulation, the affected enthusiasm, which bursts forth 
in certain quarters over his name, and which is so 
palpably dictated not by attachment to principle or 


nominated, is certain of election, and that it is expe- 
dient to hail the rising sun. 
Judging from the debates and resolutions so far, 





= | philanthropic and high-minded individuals who have | 


sharp antagonism to the stronger and more intelli-| - 


| political events more wisely than from its past his- 
tory seemed probable. The extremists have been 
| taught a bitter lesson and it may have more than 
temporary effect. Pending the formation of new 
alliances and the arrangement of fresh combinations, 
a spirit of moderation and tolerance has been mani- 
fested at Washington not unlike that which has been 
conspicuous of late in leading party journals. This 
is a matter for universal congratulation, since it is 
only in such a spirit that the national difficuities can 
be met or, when met, settled. The important ques- 
tions to be settled, even more than an important 
presidential election, promise to make the year 1868 
a memorable one in American history. Of these 
questions Negro Suffrage and Finance are paramount. 
Their equitable and peaceful solution is of more con- 
sequence to the future of the country than can possi- 
bly be the rise or fall of political parties; of incalceu- 
lably greater moment than the political fortunes of 
individuals, even if the claims of the latter are gilded 
by military desert and renown. 





THE NEW JERSEY EMBARGO. 


HE highest court of judicature in New Jersey 
has recently made a decision which so affects 
the whole commercial community that we shall 
greatly wonder if, when the case comes to be fairly 
understood, means are not found to apply a remedy. 
The story is in part generally known, but, for intelli- 
gibility, we shall rehearse it at length. 
As every one is aware, some thirty-five years ago 
the legislature of New Jersey granted to a “ring” of 
crafty men the exclusive right to make a railroad be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. In very terms 
the grant was declared to be exclusive—a monopoly ; 
no other parties were to be allowed to build a road 
to compete with them until the first of January, 1869. 
In consideration of this grant the Camden and Am- 
boy Company agreed to collect from all passengers 
and merchandise passing over their road certain 
taxes, which were to be paid into the state treasury. 
By this bargain the citizens of other states, obliged to 
travel or send goods over the New Jersey road, were 
compelled to pay to that state a revenue for many 
years equal to her annual expenses—so that no state 
tax was levied on her own citizens. To most people 
this looks, to say the least of it, like pretty sharp 
practice ; and if every state in the Union should in like 
manner find a pretext to make the citizens of her 
neighboring states pay what properly should be borne 
by her own people, it is not difficult to foresee that 
trouble would speedily grow out of it. 
Some years after the creation of this monopoly, 
another New Jersey company was chartered to build 
a railroad from Camden to Atlantic City, with author- 
ity to make a spur or branch to Batsto, a place ot 
some manufacturing interest in Burlington county; 
and another company was also chartered, with au- 
thority to build a road from Port Monmouth, on 
Raritan Bay, to Cape May. Now, the lines of these 
two roads must intersect at some point east of Cam- 
den, and of course would make, in connection with 
ferries on New York Bay and the Delaware River, a 
continuousr although somewhat circuitous road from 
New York to Philadelphia. These companies, thus 
authorized set about building their respective roads. 
The Camden and Atlantic main line was first finished, 
and as the building of the Raritan and*Delaware 
Bay road approached the main line of the other road, 
the Camden and Atlantic Company built their author- 
ized spur or branch from their main line at Jackson 
toward Batsto, intersecting the Raritan and Dela- 
ware Bay road at. Atsion. This made a continuous 
road, with the ferries, from city to city. 

The monopoly sought to crush out this arrange- 
ment in its infancy. Although it opened immense 
tracts of land heretofore of little value for want of 
outlets, and really gave more additional and solid 
wealth to New Jersey than all the accumulated rev- 
enue she had ever received from Camden and Amboy 
as her share of the common pluader taken from the 
strangers compelled to pass over her soil,—although it 


person, but by a confidence that General Grant, if| was an enterprise carried forward by her own citizens, 
under the authority of her own legislature,— the mo- * 


nopoly, becoming jealous of the “elbow road,” pro- 
ceeded to destroy it. To this end the Camden and 
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the Court of Chancery praying that the other two 
companies might be perpetually enjoined from allow- 
ing their two roads to intersect at Atsion, upon the 
ground that, if permitted to do so, they would form 
a continuous and, as against the complainant, a com- 
peting road between New York and Philadelphia ; 
and, further, upon the ground that, in approaching 
each other, they had departed from the intention of 
their respective charters and were not lawful roads. 
The defendants responded—ist, That the monopoly 
grant to Camden and Amboy, being a restriction 
upon inter-state commerce imposed by a state, was 
unconstitutional and void, the exclusive right to 
regulate such commerce having been ceded to the 
federal government; 2d, That they were not mak- 
ing these roads for the purpose of doing “a through 
business,” and thus competing with the monopoly; 
3d, That these roads were built in pursuance of 
their charters and were lawful; 4th, That if the 
roads were not built in accordance with their char- 
ters, it was not for the Camden and Amboy Compa- 
ny to call them to account or to rectify their proceed- 
ings. 

Although in the argument the defendants made 
the unconstitutionality of the monopoly grant a 
leading point in the defence, yet the chancellor, in 
his decision, took no notice of that point. He 
passed it over precisely as if it had not been raised, 
creating a great deal of speculation and conjecture as 
to his reasons for so doing,—not unaccompanied by 
intimations that he did so because, as a sound law- 
yer, he could not write an opinion satisfactory to 
himself affirming the constitutionality of the grant, 
while he was conscious of the political power of the 
monopoly, like the sword of Damocles, hanging over 
him, and dared not resist it. He agreed with the de- 
fendants that whether their roads were lawful or 
not, was no business of Camden and Amboy; but he 
held that the monopoly had a right to be protected 
in their exclusive privilege to carry all passengers 
and merchandise passing between New York and 
Philadelphia, and that should the defendants attempt 
to do that business they must be enjoined. Subse- 
quently, upon the complaint of the monopoly that 
the defendants had actually carried some eight or ten 
thousand troops from New York to Philadelphia on 
their way to the defence of Washington, he decreed 
an injunction against the two companies. From 
this decision the defendants appealed to the state 
Court of Errors, 

Some two years before the hearing of this appeal 
came on, another case arose involving to some ex- 
tent the principles embraced in this case. The Leg- 
islature of New Jersey, having realized from the ex- 
perience of more than a quarter of a century how 
good a thing it was to make other people pay all the 
state taxes, looked about to see if they could not en- 
large the application of the benevolent plan. The 
Erie road, it was perceived, on its way westward 
out from New York, passed its immense traffic 
over a small corner of the state upon a local road 
leased for the purpose. Copying the section from 
the monopoly charter by which the citizens and bus- 
iness of other states were taxed for the benefit of the 
New Jersey treasury, they made it, in general terms, 
apply to all foreign corporations passing passengers 
or merchandise across the state, and engrafted it on 
the genergl tax law. It was well known to apply to 
‘the Erie road aid to no other. At once that com- 
pany was notified to make a sworn return of the 
amount of business done, and pay into the state 
treasury the tax imposed, The Erie Company re- 
fusing to be thus despoiled, or to be made the in- 
strument of plundering those whose carrying it un- 
dertook, was, brought by the attorney-general before 
the Supreme Court to answer. It set up for 
defence that the law was unconstitutional; that it 
was an attempt to regulate or interfere with inter- 
state commerce, and that the power to do this 
had, by the federal Constitution, been taken from 
the states and conferred exclusively upon Con- 
gress. The case was ably and elaborately argued. 
The court clearly understood that the constitutional 
question was identical with that which the monop- 
oly had to meet in the other case. The chancellor, 
by his adroit silence, had given them no light as to 
how to proceed, ‘In the Erie case it was the sole 


point, and therefore must be decided. They met it 
as mediocre men are apt to meet great questions 
when they come environed with great peril. Camden 
and Amboy had never yet allowed to be reappoint- 
ed a New Jersey judge who decided against it upon 
any question esteemed vital. Two of the three 
judges gave labored opinions of bad law upholding 
the tax, while the third, Judge Van Dyke, delivered a 
very able opinion of excellent law, deciding that the 
state had no power to levy such a tax ; but expressly 
stating, at the close of his opinion, that this course 
of reasoning would not apply to Camden and Amboy ! 

The Erie Company appealed from this decision to 
the Court of Errors. Now,it so happened that about 
this time a new chief-justice had been appointed. 
The monopoly, having the control of the executive, 


one of their counsel to that high office—a man of 
learning, laborious in his profession, and of pure char- 
acter. Among the first important cases that he was 





called upon to hear was this of the Erie road. It is 
well to understand that the New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors is composed of the chancellor, the five judges of 
the Supreme Court, and six laymen, or citizens, not 
educated to the law. Before this tribunal the ap- 
peal of the Erie case came on to be heard. 


It was argued on both sides with great zeal and 
ability, and the court took until the next term to 
consider it. When they reassembled, but for the new 
chief-justice the decision would have been unanimous 
for affirming the decision of the court below, and 
against the Erie Company. But the new judge was 
too fresh upon the bench, too vigorous, pure, and 
solicitous for his legal reputation to heed the danger 
of a collision with the monopoly. He prepared a 
very able opinion, deciding that the state had no 
power to pass a law interfering with, taxing, or in any 
way burdening inter-state commerce. An expcri- 
enced pro-monopoly judge had prepared a labored 
defence of the law, and of the right of the state to 
pass it. Both opinions were laid before the judges. 
It was unanimously ordered that the clear and unan- 
swerable opinion of the chief-justice should stand as 
the decision of the court, and the Erie Company 
triumphed. 

It was supposed by most intelligent people that 
this decision virtually settled both cases; that under 
it the legislature could not lay as a burden the 
weight of an ounce upon the inter-state traflic passing 
over the Erie road, much less could it lay the weight 
of a pound upon the same traffic passing over Cam- 
den and Amboy; and that if mere taxes were un- 
constitutional burdens, much more were those arising 
out of an extortionate monopoly. The case seemed 
clear; and in this light we now come to rehearse the 
recent decision of this same chief-justice and Court of 
Errors, in the appeal brought by the Camden and 
Atlantic and the Raritan and Delaware Bay roads. 

We learn from the newspapers that this recent 
judgement of the court decides nothing as to the consti- 
tutionality of the monopoly grant, the learned judges 
taking their cue from the example of the chancellor 
in his extremity, and maintaining strict silence upon 
that point. But they decide with a great volume of 
reasoning that the two defendant roads, for the space 
of six miles each way from their point of intersec- 
tion at Atsion, are unlawful structures, and that Cam- 
den and Amboy is eminently the party whose duty 
it is to arraign the defendants for such unlawful acts. 
They therefore order, in the interest of the monopoly, 
& perpetual injunction against the defendants, re- 
straining them from carrying either passengers or 
merchandise between the two cities for ever! And 
the amiable court, in the fulness of their liberality, 
add that, as a matter of grace, they will not di- 
rect the rails to be taken up so long as the injunction 
is respected. It is right to say that four of the 
judges voted against this decision, and that the pres- 
ent chancellor and one of the law judges absented 
themselves; and it is further right to say that this 
monstrous decision was made upon the elaborate opin- 
ion of the present chief-justice, whom Camden and 
Amboy have thus brought to eat humble-pie as a suit- 
able atonement for the audacity manifested by his 
opinion in the Erie case. 

Thus the monopoly of New Jersey, the most intol- 








erant, avaricious, and iniquitous corporation that ever 


caused him to nominate, and the senate to confirm, 


——__ 
— 


existed on this continent, is declared to have per. 
petual existence. By bribery and corruption it con. 
trols the legislature, the press, and the grand juries 
of that state. The courts, from the highest to the 
lowest, are completely in its power, and there is no 
remedy for the evil outside of Congress. The busi. 
ness men of New York, New England, the South and 
West should immediately appeal to that body for aid, 
The best thing to be done would be the immediate 
passage of General Garfield’s general railroad bill; 
the next best thing, the authorization of an air-line 
road between New York and Washington with double 
tracks, a speed of fifty miles an hour, and a rate of 


| fare not exceeding two cents a mile; or, lastly, an act 


to legalize the structure of the two defendant roads, 
as was done by Congress in the not dissimilar case of 
the Wheeling bridge. 











NEWSPAPERS AND PUBLIC OPINION, 


T is a circumstance worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of those who are in the habit of estimating 
the influence of the daily press upon the public 
mind, that Mr. Hoffman has just been elected mayor 
of New York by a prodigious majority, in despite of 
the strenuous opposition of the two journals whose 
aggregate circulation is, to say the least, double that 
of any other two dailies ‘published in the city. For 
weeks before had The Herald and Tribune kept up a 
steady and adroit system of attack, which, considering 
the intelligence and the prejudices of the various 
classes thus appealed to, might certainly have been 
expected to exert a great if not a decisive influence, 
That such has by no means been the case is a very 
curious circumstance, It would really seem as if 
what we so often hear said in jest, that the opposition 
of The Herald is a candidate’s surest augury of success, 
had received in this example conclusive verification, 
Yet no such thing is said of The Tribune—a journal 
which, whatever its other merits or demerits, has a 
general character for earnestness which precludes the 
application to itself of the tacit theory on which 
The Herald’s peculiar repute may be supposed to rest. 
What, then, is to explain the mystery? It is idle to 
say that people do not read these papers, for that 
they read them by tens of thousands is incontestable. 
That Mr. Hoffman’s high character as a magistrate 
and a gentleman has had great effect in winning him 
support, there is no doubt. This kind of support, 
however, must inevitably have come from certain 
definite classes; the bulk of voters ia the metropolis 
would be little affected by it. To say that the elec- 
tion was gained by fraudulent means, or that any 
considerable proportion of the vote was so gained, is 
mere nonsense. The election was as fair an exposi- 
tion of the wishes of the mass of the citizens of New 
York as was ever afforded. But how is it that the 
people failed so completely to respond to the teach- 
ings of the great dailies ? 

We confess that, taking into consideration all the 
modifying features of the case, we are unable to give 
this question a satisfactory answer. It would be easy 
to find theories in the way of explanation that would 
be very disrespectful to The Herald and Tribune, but 
we do not believe such theories, plausible as they might 
be, and currently passing as some of them are from 
mouth to mouth, are strictly accurate ones, Even 
grant that Zhe Herald was actuated by unworthy 
motives in connection with the Ann Street matter, or 
that The Tribune would much rather have defeated 
Mr. Hoffman than have elected Mr. Darling, it is 
contrary to all reason and experience to suppose that 
the thousands of general readers who peruse those 
journals would be so much more affected by & 
suspicion of duplicity than by the primd facie 
arguments so persistently offered in their columns 
as to determine their conduct in voting. The only 
conclusion which seems open, and which, at the 
same time, is not needlessly discourteous or equivo- 
cally censorious, is that the influence of the opinions of 
the daily press upon those of the public is less than 
most of us have been in the habit of believing. In other 
words, the people seem to take the liberty of judging 
for themselves. They read the newspapers as neéws- 
papers—with great interest and profit—for surely 
our daily journals, in respect of the enterprise which 








gets the freshest intelligence from everywhere a8 
quickly as human skill can obtain and print it, are 
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before all others in the world; but editorial com- 
ments, while eagerly read perhaps, do not shape and 
control public judgements. The people, we repeat, 
seem to think for themselves, and not as the journals 
of largest circulations would have them. Whether 
this is one of the direct consequences of large circula- 
tions, is a very nice and delicate subject of enquiry. 
The need, in order to sell many copies, of adaptation to 
the average taste and culture of many people, is pa!pa- 
ble enough; but do the people learn to despise what 
is familiar, to regard the ad cuptandum style of the 
* popular” newspaper as proof in itself that its opin- 
jons are so contemptible as to deserve no consid- 
eration? We do not see how, otherwise, to account 
or th is phenomenon of our charter election. Judg- 
ing from that, the inference appears irresistible that, 
whatever the public may think of our daily journals 
as newspupers, they are getting in the way of declin- 
ing to accept them as moulders of thought or arbiters 
of opinion, 


MR. WALKER ON FINANCE. 
M* ROBERT J. WALKER earned a high repute 
dV when Secretary of the Treasury. This repute 
he gained by his firm adherence to two doctrines: a 
revenue tariff and hard-money. The revenue tariff 
which he framed and brought into practice was very 
successful. Upon the hard-money question he has 
proved himself to be a fair-weather soldier. The 
unnecessary resort to legal-tender paper had his full 
sanction and his active advocacy. A principle which 
is good only when it is convenient to adhere to it, is 
akind of principle suited to what is known as easy 
virtue. If Mr. Walker had really had the faith he 
professed in hard money he would have been sure 
that, even during the difficult times of the war, spe- 
cie payments could be maintained, and would have 
exerted his faculties in finding out how to maintain 
them. Instead of that, legal-tenders had no sooner 
been proposed than Robert J. Walker, half of whose 
repute was due to his hard-money doctrines, was 
quoted in their favor, Mr. Walker is uneasy now at 
the prospect of this false system ending, as all such 
systems have ended, in wide-spread ruin among the 
people, and disgrace to those who brought it into 
operation. 


dred and fifty millions he says can be borrowed in 
Germany at par for six per cent. bonds of the United 
States, 
Mr. Walker knows something of the German people, 
having been sent among them during the war asa spe- 
cial agent for our Treasury Department. It iscommon 
to us all when foreigners speak to us in their own 
tongue of what we do not happen to understand a 
word, to think the foreigner a very stupid man. We 
venture to say Mr. Walker does not understand a 
word of German, and has therefore come away from 
Germany with a very low opinion of German intel- 
lect. He feeis very sure his six per cent. bonds will 
be eagerly taken by Count Bismark’s subjects at par, 
although by going to any banker at Frankfort they 
can buy other United States six per cent. bonds at 
Jess than eighty cents on the dollar. So far as we 
can judge of the German people by those who come 
among us, they are a people by no means so careless 
of their dollars and cents as to throw away twenty 
per cent. ina bargain. Perhaps he seesa remedy for 
this defect of his plan in his proposition to print the 
bonds in German, knowing that the Germans, like 
all other people, are fond of their own tongue, and 
supposing they may naturally value the bonds twenty 
per cent. higher for being put in German text. 
Again, Mr. Walker speaks of transferring two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of gold to this country from 
Europe in one lump, as if it would create no disturb- 
ance. Is he not afraid that, under the natural laws 
of action and reaction, the gold would run back 
again almost as fast asit came? We are, under our 
present false system, large exporters of gold to Europe 
every year. Would it not be better to devise, in the 


gold at home? 


Rothschilds themselves, 
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He seeks a means of getting us out of our present 
difficulties without ruin, Ile seeks to avert the con- 
sequences of the sin he sanctioned. Whether Provi- 
dence intends we shall escape these consequences, or 
whether, for our future good, it means we shall en- 
dure all the proper punishment for the greenback 
falsehoods which we have uttered by hundreds and 
millions, we cannot foresee. We give due credit to 
all who would shield us from the consequences, but 
more honor to those who protested against the sin. 

The views of Walker asto the nature of the remedy 
required for our present ailments are, in some respects, 
sound and wise. 


element which we have taken out. 


only healthful money. 


As we have diluted the life-blood 
which runs into the most minute channels of trade, 
we must fortify it by a new infusion of the healthy 
So long as the 
history of the world is known, trade has pronounced 
a universal opinion in favor of gold and silver as the 
In spite of all this experience, | tice of agriculture, 
we have been trying, as many nations have tried be- 





Department. 


enemy, and his relation to agriculture is thus rathe 
of a destructive than a creative character. Other. 


agricultural communities, upon the presumption, w 
suppose, that those who lead voters to the polls as i 


ties on the agricultural subject of cattle. Now, w 


fore, to do without these elements and yet to keep trade | lent qualifications are generally conceded, has bee 


in a vigorous condition. 


Signs of weakness and dis- 


ease begin to appear, as they have always appeared | ture. 


in similar cases heretofore. 


circulation. 


Mr. Walker sees that 
what we need is gold; more gold infused into our 


of gold into the circulation is worthy only of that he- | controls the Census Bureau, the Land Office, the Pa 


roic school of medicine which, when it finds a patient 


ll, seeks to cure him by taking all the strength out} a great number of other branches of the governmen 


of his body. 


treasury notes, and so far he is right as to the remedy 


But when he comes to apply the remedy he suggests 
what seems to usan utterly impracticable method. He 


offers to borrow two hundred and fifty millions of| during the most stirring periods of the war, The| anxious deliberation. 
dollars in Europe, to transfer the proceeds of the 
loan in gold to our treasury, and by means of it to 
resume specie payments forthwith. This two hun- 


He foresees the ruinous consequences of 
contraction, and so far we agree with him, He pro- 
poses to put an abundance of gold into the Treasury 
as soon as possible, so as to impart credit to the 





do not mean to assert that a demagogue may not 
harbor in his mind hidden treasures of agricultural | of the Treasury, as a thing to be altogether done 
science, nor is it at all unlikely that many citizens away with, and considering the importance of the 
who distinguished themselves on the battle-field were Land, Census, and Agricultural Departments, we 
previous to the war devoted to the study and prac-| believe the time has fully come for separating them 
Indeed, we are glad to hear! from Mr. Browning’s olla podrida and uniting them in 
that a gentleman of the latter category, whose excel-| one and the same, but independent, department. It 


would be vastly improved by introducing Mr. 
Jenckes’s system of competitive examination in this, 
and with still more cogent reasons in the other 


branches of the service. The fact of this immense 
laboratory of inventive skill being a mere appendage 
of Mr. Browning’s secretaryship is to some extent 
cramping its developement. This is manifest in the 
overcrowded condition of the library and in the want 
of accommodation for the proper discharge of the 
other duties of this department. 

The Land Office is presided over by a functionary 
of great comprehensiveness of mind and indefatig- 
able industry and energy, but as far as the subordi- 
nate officers are concerned, greater talent would cer- 
tainly be infused in the service by the adoption of 
the competitive principle. This department is also 
under the official control of Mr. Browning, who is thus 
tue lord of all the Jands which he surveys. . Low 
down in the building, in the subterranean halls 
where, as upon the altars of the ancient Greeks, light 
is always burning, is concealed the Census Bureau. 
Having been without a head tor many years past, it 
is to be supposed that Mr. Browning himself counts 
the population, male and female, their goods and 
chattels, their churches and schools, their peniten- 
tiaries and their asylums. Mr, Browning has alto- 
gether too many bureaus under his control, and good 
cannot be expected to come out of this comet with 
many tails. 





The Agricultural, Land, and Census Departments 
hold, in some respects, cognate relations as far as 
many agricultural facts are concerned. Then there 
is the State Department, which receives agricultural 
reports from ministers and consuls, Again, there is 








first place, some plan for keeping our own product of | perched at the top of Mr. McCulloch’s caravansary a 
We should be very glad to see the| strange hybrid concern called the Statistical Bureau 
two hundred and fifty millions in our Treasury ; for| of the Treasury Department, which prints the com- 
we agree with Mr. Walker that if it were there our| mercial statistics received at the State Department 
troubles would be over, But we doubt whether by|and at the custom-houses, and which 
his method he could get it there, even if he printed | in what may be called “ statistics at large” with an 
the bonds in Hebrew, the native language of the|eye to the revenue. 


dabbles 





All these departments meddle 
more or less in agriculture, and some nibbling is done 
here and some there. Finally, there is the new 
Agricultural Department proper, which is supposed 
to be the great pastoral ocean which absorbs all the 


\ E understand there were about fifty applicants | minor affluents of agricultural incidents and statistics 

for the commissionership of the Agricultural | and from whence they irrigate the whole country in 
Some of them were urged for the office | seeds, samples, cuttings, pamphlets, reports, model 
because they had been efficient soldiers, as if there were | farms, experimental farms, and agricultural periodi- 
anything in the service of Mars to fit men especially | cals and publications, Many millions of dollars are 
for that of Ceres, A gallant soldier may destroy | annually pajd for the support of these multitudinous 
whole crops of cereals to cut off the provisions of the | organizations. Apart from the fact that the appoint- 


r| ments made in them are irresponsible and unsatis- 
3| factory as long as they are not based upon stringent 


were recommended because they secured the votes in | tests of qualification and integrity, we do not find 


e| any preconcerted device presiding over these estab- 
f| lishments, so as to combine and simplify their labors 


they were herds of sheep must be competent authori-| and make them all concur in a well-defined aim of 


e| really national utility and progress. 
Leaving out of question the Statistical Department 


n| will not be enough in future to present ponderous 


confirmed by the Senate as Commissioner of Agricul- | reports to Congress and make a meretricious display 


of activity. Theessential thing is that certain central 


This department was created in 1862, but has| facts of vital importance should be thoroughly ascer- 
heretofore failed to meet the expectations of the tained, and then presented to Congress in as simple 
He also sees that the mode proposed | advocates for its establishment. Nominally, it is an| and lucid a manner as possible. 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for forcing an influx 


The distribution of 


appendage to the Interior Department, which also| property in lands as well as in real estate and rail- 


t-| ways should be ascertained in the most careful man- 


ent Office, the Indian Bureau, the Pension Office, and | ner, it being of primary importance to know whether 


t.|this tends toward monopolies in the hands of a few, 


The Patent and the Land Offices are administered|as under feudal and semi-feudal institutions, or 
with remarkable ability. The Patent Office library | whether the effect of democracy actually is, as it is 
is a host in itself, the librarian being a gentleman of generally assumed to be, to diffuse the good things 
enthusiastic devotion to his duties, and the records|of this world in a more equal manner among the 
.| of this office present characteristic evidences of the | masses of the people. 

inventive faculties of the people, the applications for 
new patents having scarcely fallen off to any extent] other vacancies at present which require the most 


Beside the Agricultural Department, there are 


The missions to Ecuador and 


examiners being selected from persons of scientific | Mexico are to be filled. The first is of comparatively 
and technological attainments, they constitute a body | little importance, yet it is requited with an annual 
of imposing talent, though no doubt its organization | salary of $7,500 in gold. Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
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Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, the United States of 
Colombia, Venezuela, the Argentine Republic, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, cost each the same amount annually 
fora special diplomatic agent to each of them, so 
that these Liliputian South American States involve 
an aggregate annual expenditure of $82,500 in gold, 
irrespective of consular appropriations, and, of course, 
without including the great Southern American 
states, as Mexico, Brazil, Chili, and Peru—the former 
two commanding a $12,000, and the latter two a 
$10,000 salary. It may be questioned whether it is 
worth while to pay such large amounts for the small 
South American states; but as long as this system 
continues in operation, the candidate for the Ecuador 
mission should at least be able to speak and write 
the Spanish language, and be fully conversant with 
the history, geography, and local institutions and 
customs of South America. The Mexican mission, 
however, is of far greater importance, and this should 
be entrusted only to a citizen of great national pres- 
tige and the most statesmanlike qualities, so as to 
enable him to command the respect of the Mexicans, 
and to exert an influence that shall redound to the 
honor of this country and to the good of Mexico. 

Many of the facts presented in the reports of these 
offices do not seem to grapple with these and other 
central points, and are rather encumbered with a for- 
midable array of dates and figures, which should be 
only dealt with as aims to the end of deducing facts 
and principles concerning {the present status and 
future prospects of all the various classes of the pop- 
ulation. But they are too much considered without 
regard to any ultimate result or principle, and the 
consequence is that, though we have so many gigan- 
tic bureaus and departments, we have very little posi- 
tive information about matters in regard to which 
it is most needed. Another consequence is, that 
though we have so many departments, there is a 
constant call for the establishment of new ones, sim- 
ply because with the present lack of intellectual 
power in official life there is hard-working industry 
without comprehensiveness of mind, and overflowing 
prolixity without unity of thought or aim. Mr. Orestes 
Browning does not pretend to possess either the organ- 
izing genius of Carnot or the creative power of Bona- 
parte. Yet he is the Tycoon of fifty different bu- 
reaus, under the responsibility of which even those 
two master-minds would have fairly staggered. Mr. 
Browning has also official charge of the Mining De- 
partment ; but Mr. McCulloch, too, coquets with min- 
eralogy, and deputes a gentleman noted as an author 
of several funny books of travel to explore the mining 
resources of our new Eldorados! This and other re- 
ports will be no doubt drawn up to the best of the 
ability of those who write them. But who tested 
this ability? Where are the official vouchers to sat- 
isfy the country that they can depend upon the in- 
formation contained in these reports? They are in- 
deed even less trustworthy than newspaper disquisi- 
tions, because journalists select their writers accord- 
ing to their fitness, while in official life the framers 
of reports and employees are taken at random, with 
little or no regard to such qualification. 

In advocating thus strenuously the infusion of more 
brains, the adoption of competition, examination, 
and the promotion of culture and merit, combined 
with integrity, to the highest places, we are satisfied 
that we are rendering the best service that can be 
rendered to the country. Without greater unity of 
aim and comprehensiveness of ideas and culture in 
the prominent offices, and without the adoption of 
the competitive principle in the various branches of 
the service, the present intolerable confusion will be- 
come so much worse confounded that, in the end, the 
Republic may come to grief for want of brains and 
want of conscience; it is certainly becoming daily 
more seriously embarrassed for want of system and 
unity of thought and purpose in the various stow 
of the government, 


THE EXPERIMENT OF FREE LIBRARIES. 


(HE Annual Report of the Trustees of the Boston 

Public Library, with its accompanying documents, 
is a paper likely to be of service. We gather from it 
more particulars concerning the management and the 
working of such institutions than we have in a pretty 
thorough search been able to find eJsewhere. This 








library, from small beginnings, has grown in fifteen years 
to be the second in point of size in the country, and cer- 
tainly inferior to none in usefulness or in the suitable 
selection of its books. The library of Congress, with its 
recent accessions, is alone larger. The Public Library of 
Boston has become, then, a monster experiment to test the 
propriety of giving the masses unconstrained access—so 
far as a reasonable regard for the security of the property 
will permit—to one of the largest, and perhaps the most 
valuable, collection of books that the country possesses. 
The matter was felt to be an experiment by those most 
engaged in its originazation, and it was fortunate in secur- 
ing the active labors at the start of men like Mr. Ticknor 
and Mr. Everett. Both these gentlemen had long 
thought of the matter independently; and later by an 
interchange of sentiments when they were made of the 
committee that drew up the preliminary report of 1852, 
which first brought the matter to the notice of Mr. 
Joshua Bates, of London, and opened the way to its sure 
foundation in a pecuniary sense, by instigating that gen- 
tleman to make his generous gifts, of money in the first 
place and of books subsequently. 

That report of 1852, we believe, was drawn by Mr. 
Ticknor, embodying his own views, and they were such 
as substantially prevail to-day in the management of the 
institution. Those views were novel and generous. 
There was not a library in existence of the character it 
contemplated. It was to be free, and to supply without 
stint popular reading for the masses, always avoiding 
the sentiment of unwholesome literature, as far as possi- 
ble. It was Mr. Ticknor’s determination and good man- 
agement, we believe, that made this the policy of the li- 
brary. He could never bring all of his associates to a full 
confidence in the practicability of his plans ; but they 
were well content that his design should have a fair 
trial, and gave it all the support that untiring friendliness 
could suggest. Such as believed that a pure reference 
library, with the books restricted to consultation in the 
building, was in the nature of things most expedient, 
were not averse to seeking their associate's confidence in 
the fitness of the people for the privilege of using them 
at home put to the test. Almost coincident with the 
beginning in Boston, free libraries, as they were called, 
were started in Manchester and Liverpool, under author- 
ity of recent Parliamentary acts of Great Britain ; but 
their regulations required all applicants for the privi- 
leges to be pecuniarily vouched for by two of the rate- 
payers of the city. The report of 1852 would go further 
than this. Certain classes, like teachers and clergymen, 
when the class carried a degree of responsibility, he 
could admit without any guaranty; nor, when the li- 
brary was opened, was any restriction put upon citizens 
of whatever standing. We do not know that it is a just 
reflection upon our own city, but Dr. Cogswell was some- 
what borne out by the heterogeneous character of our 
population, when he said of this plan, during his connec- 
tion with the Astor Library, that it would ensure the 
scattering of such a collection to the winds in five years. 
We have heard it intimated that the Boston success 
has given occasion to hopes that the collection in Astor 
Place may yet be supplemented by a circulating depart- 
ment, 

The abuse of the privilege which has been so fearlessly 
extended to all classes of people in Boston for fifteen 
years has been comparatively slight. For the nine 
years that the popular department of the collection 
(which now numbers some 25,000 volumes of its total 
136,000) has been in the present building, the aggregate 
circulation has been about 2,000,000 volumes, and of 
this number something over a quarter of one per cent. 
is set down as covering the worn-out and missing vol- 
umes. This proportion, when we consider the wear and 
tear that popular books in such a library must get, 
leaves no very considerable number to be reckoned as 
among the books carelessly lost or criminally retained 
by the borrowers. We learn that for afew years wanton 
injury to the library was unknown; and that of late 
years it has been increasing is due to the temptation 
that the impunity with which it could be done opened 
to a few so disposed; for it seems to be the opinion of its 
managers that could a few heedless and vicious persons 
be prohibited from using the library there discreditable 
practices could be checked. The trustees looked at the 
records of the Manchester library, and contemplated its 
almost entire immunity from loss through its enforce- 
ment of claims upon guarantors, and gaw, too, that such 
restrictions did not prevent a very large circulation ; but 
they felt. convinced that their losses of between two and 
three hundred volumes yearly, which they had been lat- 
terly experiencing, arose from the mischievous intents of 
so few individuals that it was much better to discover and 
exclude tiem, if possible, than subject the great body of its 





frequenters to the onerousness of securing pecuniary 


vouchers. It might be that with the saiiail of the city— 
and that growth, as is perhaps unavoidable in large Cities, 
disproportionate among the doubtful classes—conditions 
that suited Boston fifteen years ago were becoming lesg 
suited year by year, and that the Manchester system ing 
city as large as Manchester might be imperatively 
required. Boston, at all events, was considerably short 
at present of the size of Manchester; and one expedient 
could be tried before following their example. This 
was to require the applicant to give the names of 
two respectable persons who could testify to his fit. 
ness to enjoy the privileges and verify his statements 
about age, residence, etc., but to be in no further 
degree responsible. It is quite evident that this precau. 
tion can exclude no one if his character is at all such ag 
would entitle him to the privileges; and the library 
remains free to the respectable poor and humble, ag 
it was originally intended it should be. The prac 
tical working [of this new requirement is that appli- 
cants are registering their names more rapidly, and 
that the circulation on a given number of cards is larger 
than before ; showing that in establishing a degree of 
responsibility for the frequenter, it has been made with 
him an instigation to come oftener and to make a begin- 
ning, when the absence of that responsibility had seemed 
to cast a doubt if a beginning were worth while at all, 
It is a principle at the library to cover their books (in 
the popular departments) often enough to keep them 
presentable to the eye, and to preserve about all the ap. 
pointments, no matter how much exposed to detriment, 
an air of nicety and precision, on the theory—and a cor- 
rect one we think it is—that there is no so good way to 
make other people respect anything as to show undevi- 
ating care for it yourself. It seems to have been much 
the same with these restrictions on the applicants. 
People that never thought of availing themselves of its 
privileges as long as there was no special merit to rec- 
ommend themselves, now come forward when they find 
there is. We would not argue that the additional in- 
terposition of a pecuniary requirement would strengthen 
this feeling of meritoriousness—as it might, possibly, in 
some cases—since that might debara far larger class than 
it would gain. The recommendations at present required 
foster a self-respect, and that is precisely the point aimed 
at. Make that paramount, and abuses will be few. The 
new scheme has certainly been instrumental in getting 
the library rid of some of its dishonest frequenters, and 
discovering their tricks of aliases, by which they carried 
on extensive depredations. We shall look to subsequent 
reports of the trustees with interest, as giving us the 
record of this generous confidence for the future in the 
masses, On no further guaranty than their alleged re- 
spectability. 

There was one other point in which it was felt to be 
an experiment. The report of 1852 as strenuously in- 
sisted upon a reasonable compliance with the popular 
taste for literature as a necessary correlative of free ac- 
cess. Its theory was that a book is never so much in the 
way of its duty as when it is read; and that a book is 
most read when it is new. Therefore it was fresh publi- 
cations, and a sufficient number of copies to answer a 
steady demand, that it contended for, as the best means 
to beget and sustain a habit of reading in the masses 
and in the young, that might lead eventually to more 
discrimination in the matter sought for. Mr. Everett, 
we believe, doubted the expediency of catering to the 
desire for fiction ; and beyond Scott and Miss Edgeworth 
there was little or nothing he would allow. He gave 
in, however, without cavil to the experiment of the 
broader views. Novels were bought freely, but not pro- 
fusely, though efforts were made to exclude what were 
known to be positively immoral or frivolous. So, with 
the purpose to buy of any book in active demand, when- 
ever such could be ascertained, as many copies as would 
maintain a lively circulation, the popular department of 
the library, with its 25,000 volumes, now shows that one- 
third of this number are of the department of English 
prose fiction, reckoning, however, all juveniles, whatever 
their character, in the same category. 

The fear was naturally felt that the way was thus 
opened to spend the city money for the very doubtful 
satisfaction of having furnished all that it desired to a 
morbid sense of relish for the ephemeral fiction of the 
hour. The munificence of benefactors had established 
funds for supplying the upper collection with books of 
permanent and solid value, and any apprehension for the 
future of that department was thus luckily forestalled. 
Still, the larger portion of the outlay for the administra- 
tion of the institution, and the better part of the city 
appropriation for the purchase of books, was charged to 
this popular department. Accordingly, with a collection 
of which two-thirds consisted of books more distincti\ ely 
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patiently to see if the impulses of the people would lead 
them to a disproportionate choice of the class of fiction. 
Every observer of the last twenty years who has watched 
the public passions has not failed to note the rapid in- 
crease of the demand for novelistic literature—a demand 
go engrossing at the private circulating libraries as al- 
most to preclude allelse. Of course no reasonable person 
could expect results much otherwise in a library that in 
some measure was intended to supply the place of private 
circulating libraries. It was simply a question of a very 
limited circulation with novels excluded, or a very large 
one with them admitted. It was this: whether it were 
not better to recognize the passion and strive to regulate 
it somewhat, or to ignore it and force it to seek its nutri- 
ment elsewhere beyond the pale of restraint. It was 
pretty much the question of a regulated license on the 
one hand, or absolute prohibition on the other, which in 
another matter has recently been settled in Massachu- 
setts by the gravitation of public opinion to the plane of 
wisdom. It seems to us the bull was fairly taken by the 
horns, a8 that animal always should be. Much “ homi- 
cidal ” fiction has doubtless been read which it were just 
as well, or better, not to have read; but it is, perhaps, 
reasonable to suppose that the habit of reading, even 
thus engendered, may end in a more fastidious choice of 
what is read. “It needs must be,” says one of the docu- 
ments before us, “that to most minds of low intellectual 
culture books must be of a character attractive in subject 
to that grade, or they will not be regarded at all. Once 
regarded, there is a fair chance for substituting for books 
attractive in subject those attractive in manner, and so 
lead the way to a higher range of subjects.” 

When we learn, then, that close upon three-quarters of 
the circulation of this popular department is of the class 
of fiction and juveniles, we do not see that the result is 
other than was to follow as a matter of course. The 
committee of examination, who report to the trustees, 
were at the pains to show that such a record is no worse, 
and is perhaps even better, than is made in other libra- 
ries. The exhibition at Manchester is much the same. 
It is well known in New York how vast a preponderance 
of fiction there is in the circulation of the New York 
Mercantile Library, and that, too, while it is a subscrip- 
tion library, and must necessarily exclude from its priv- 
ileges the large share, which the Boston Library admits, of 
those socially lower than a class of “ subscribers.” With 
these points of contact. with the inferior classes which 
our Mercantile Library does not have, and which possibly 
the necessity of pecuniary vouchers may preclude at 
Manchester, the returns of the Boston Public Library 
still show that the passion for fiction is quite equally, if 
not better, kept in subjection than ‘the experience of 
other places might lead one to suppose. 

The Boston Public Library, then, appears to us to have 
been an experiment well tried, and resulting satisfac- 
torily. Its abuses are not great and admit of regulating. 
Its circulation is surely large enough, since its trustees 
show that, all things considered, it is more extensive 
than any similar institution in the world maintains ; the 
character of that circulation is, moreover, not perhaps 
what we might wish, but something better than one 
might expect. The reports give some curious statistics 
as regards the circulation of certain books and certain 
classes of books, which may afford us the ground for 
another article at some not distant day. 


MATCH-MAKING. 

ERISION or denunciation is commonly the portion 

of that maternal solicitude which busies itself to 
secure for marriageable daughters the best possible set- 
tlement in life. Match-making mammas have been pil- 
loried for the contempt of novel-readers ever since that 
pleasing form of fiction was invented. Yet it is not to 
match-making itself that we object; on the contrary, 
there is no pastime to which humanity is more prone, or 
into which it enters with more zest and eagerness. Next 
to getting married one’s self there is nothing so truly 
delightful as marrying off one’s friends ; and there are 
few of us, we imagine, who have not at some time or 
other indulged in this attractive and on the whole harm- 
less amusement. Young persons especially affect it— 
young married persons most of all; for if they find 
themselves happy, sheer good nature will inspire the 
wish to make everybody else master of the joyful secret ; 
if the reverse, it is an old proverb that misery loves 
company. There is a certain fascination in thus pairing 
off the world; it gratifies one’s sense of fitness and 
symmetry ; and when we have settled in our minds that 
a couple were evidently born for each other, our vanity 
becomes interested in the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
But the matches we thus foster must be of the sort 
which are popularly supposed to be made in heaven, 


over which Cupid presides and not Mammon. Love 
matches they must strictly be to find favor in the eyes of 


‘youth ; the faintest suspicion of worldly advantage makes 


them little less than Lucifer matches at once. Away, we 
cry, with this balancing of hearts and ingots, this sale of 
flesh and blood into worse than African slavery! Is the 
holiest of human affections to be made an affair of bar- 
gain and barter? shall our sons and daughters be priced 
like our cows and sheep? This is what we cry when we 
are young, full of all generous and foolish impulses, and 
long before we have sons or daughters at all, or at least 
before they are ripe for the matrimonial market. And 
as novels are mostly written in the interest of young 
people, we have a ready explanation of the disrepute 
which has fallen on a most deserving, perhaps the most 
deserving, class of the community. 

For to this as to most other questions there are two 
sides, It isall very fine to talk about love in a cottage, 
two souls with but a single thought, two hearts that 
beat as one, and all that sort of thing; but in any cot- 
tage that love wouldn’t turn up his nose at there is very 
substantial rent to pay, and, even waiving the usual 
contingencies, at least two mouths to be filled, that the 
most perfect singleness of thought, the most thorough 
union of hearts, can never make one. The stomach is 
the one member of the body which love can never sub- 
due, which scorns and laughs at love, but which unfor- 
tunately is quite as important as the other organs. 
These are just the things that young people in a roman- 
tic condition, with but a single thought, never find room 
to think of, and which they are extremely lucky in hav- 
ing papa and mamma to think of for them. Parents 
who know, perhaps from rude experience, all the weary 
regrets and bitter disappointments which two hearts 
that beat as one will often harvest in marriage, are nat- 
urally anxious to keep their children from the pit where- 
in they have fallen. They are distrustful of inclinations 
and fancies which they know to be far less serious than 
the owner can ever be brought to believe at the time. 
First loves are usually what first lovers never detect 
them to be—only the natural yearning of hearts just be- 
ginning to be dimly conscious of the capacity for affec- 
tion, blindly putting out tendrils of passion that clasp 
and cling to the nearest object, worthy or unworthy. 
What some one says of the author is true of the lover 
likewise: he should plough in his first crop to enrich 
the soil. First loves are valuable chiefly as practice, as 
training for the great emotional conflict through which 
men and women, with blood in their veins, have some 
day to pass. But first lovers are blind to this; those 
phenomenal flutterings which are so new and strange to 
them seem, as Dr. Holmes remarks in his Guardian 
Angel, tomark a crisis in the history of mankind. From 
all eternity they were singled out for one another ; their 
devotion and constancy are without precedent and exam- 
ple; their separation is cruelty monstrous and unparal- 
leled. As a rule, however, this direful atrocity has not 
the disastrous result that they take a gloomy pleasure 
in contemplating ; their hearts are seldom broken half 
as often as their vows, and they commonly live to bless 
heaven and the cruel parents who saved them from 
themselves. 

In point of fact, cruel parents, even as they figure in ro- 
mance, are very seldom cruel at all. It is very natural 
that a father or mother should be solicitous for their 
daughter’s welfare, and quite as intelligible that they 
should be loath to entrust it to every man who comes 
with only his love to recommend him. What proof have 
they that young Mr. Lovelace’s professions are sincere ? 
or, granting their sincerity, what guaranty that his affec- 
tion will outlast the honeymoon? Passion is in nine 
cases out of ten mistaken for love, and possession is al 
most sure to be fatal to passion. They do well to hesitate 
before confiding darling Angelina’s happiness to such 
uncertain hands as these. But of Mr. Jellyby the rich 
grocer’s sincerity there can be no reasonable doubt—his 
wealth gives the most ample and satisfactory proof. The 
purse is after all the true touchstone of these conven- 
tional humbugs ; and when Mr. Jellyby lays his money- 
bags at his dear Angelina’s feet he testifies as much re- 
gard as Mr. Lovelace, who offers her only his possibly 
worthless heart. The grocer will, at least, give his adored 
one a home; and if she does not love him now she may 
learn to give him that mild esteem which answers all 
purposes of connubial happiness better perhaps than more 
ardent devotion. So papa and mamma prudently give 
their voices for Mr. Jellyby. To the young people this 
seems hard and cruel reasoning; any reasoning indeed 
seems hard to lovers, who live in a world of romance, a 
delightful, rosy-colored, fantastic world, where butchers’ 
bills are not and responsibility is unknown. Life to them is 





an immense plum-cake, and love the knife that shall carve 
it. They are all in all to one another, they feel that they 


should die if they were torn asunder, and they cannot 

understand how people whose duty it is to love and 

cherish them should stand so sternly in the way of 
their happiness. It does seem hard not only to them but 

to other young people similarly circumstanced. Papa 

and mamma are snarled and railed at on all sides for 

merely doing their duty ; they are everywhere made the 

subject of cutting remarks, they are called hard-hearted 
and avaricious. Other papas and mammas even, who 
should know better and who in like case would act pre- 
cisely like them, sometimes join the hue and cry ; so nat- 
ural is it to sympathize with hapless lovers, so difficult to 
realize the distinction between my bull and your ox. And 
if the lovers themselves entertained any doubt of their 
being the most ill-treated vf mortals, the suspicion is 
speedily dissipated by the affectionate exertions of these 
compassionate friends, and they are encouraged to open 
rebellion against the parental mandates. Of course there 
is a point beyond which judicious parents will not press 
resistance even to what is felt to be folly, but will leave 
their ungrateful offspring to work out their destiny of 
hasty marriage and leisurely repentance. It would be 
an amusing and instructive addition to social statistics 
to know how love marriages commonly compare in 
average happiness with what are called mariages de con- 
vEenance. 

Reflection, we think, will show that match-making 
mothers are entitled to more credit than they usually 
get. Let us at least do them the justice of believing 
that they are not always wholly actuated by the sordid 
motives which we ascribe to them. The older people 
grow, the more they get to distrust fancies and cling to 
facts. Romance fades and reality hardens as we leave 
youth behind us; and if love proves less substantial than 
lucre, who is to blame? Surely not those who, seeing 
the unlovely truth, guide their actions accordingly. This 
isa bitter and disagreeable view to take of life, and what 
are rightly held its dearest incidents, but what Archi- 
medes will turn the world? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COTTON GROWING. 


ryXO THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 

Srr: With asincere desire to correct, so far as I can, 
an error held by a large number of people regarding the 
population of the South, and also regarding the agricul- 
ture of the South, I address you seconding the views of 
Alex. B. Clitheral, of Montgomery, Ala., as published in 
The Round Table of November 16. 

In speaking of the population of the South you esti- 
mate that in 1860 out of twelve millions, eight white and 
four black, there were but five hundred thousand that were 
slaveholders. The inference is the same asis broadly claim- 
ed in Mr. Helper’s impending Crisis, that the remaining 
white population, over seven anda half millions, were of the 
class known as “ poor whites.” I ‘do not suppose that it 
can have escaped you that this is very far from a correct 
estimate of the condition of the people of the South in 
1860. The traveller or sojourner in any of these states 
must have received the statement with surprise, and pos- 
sibly have assigned it to distant portions of the country 
with which he did not happen to be familiar. The fact 
was, that the actual majority of the whole population, in- 
cluding white and black, for numbers, was of the slave- 
holding class. As a generalt hing slaveholders were the 
heads of families, and as such oftener represented about 
fifteen than ten of the population who had an interest 
in their slaves, and who were to all intents and purposes 
slaveholders themselves. To their families must, in 
making a just estimate of the population, be added all 
the non-slaveholding professional men and their fami- 
lies, all the mechanics and their families, all the young 
men who expected to acquire possession of slaves with the 
first money they should save, and a great proportion of 
persons of foreign or northern birth. In this view it 
will be seen that each slaveholder must have represent- 
ed at least fifteen white persons, young and old, male and 
female, of what may be regarded strictly as the slave- 
holding class—those who in one way or another are de- 
pendent on slave labor—as distinguished from the “ go- 
called,” and too often well-called, poor whites. This lat- 
ter class now embraced one-sixth of the population, 
and in large districts of the country its representatives 
were, and still are, so few and far between as to be practi- 
cally hardly worthy of consideration in estimating pop 
ulation. Like the few Indians that are still scattered 
among us, they are worthless, shiftless, and must ere long 
disappear. Subsisting by hunting, and with the least 
trifle of direct labor upon their miserable corn-patches, they 
eke out an aimless existence, without ambition and without 
thought above the capacity of the beast. Even the mean- 
est of the blacks look down upon them with contempt, 
and it is difficult to say which are really more degraded. 
Very many negroes to-day have made infinite advances 
beyond what these poor whites may ever be expected to 
reach. With the lazy, good-for-nothing portion cf the 
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a negro population, their days are numbered. They must | it is impossible to put together a sentence the least com-|as if they had not secured the help of Heaven, in their 
; get out of the way of the advancing civilization. They | plex in form so carefully that a flaw cannot be detected | apparent self-heiplessness to bring harmony and amity 
b must make room for that industrious, skilful population | somewhere. They are both lovers of good English ;| out of the confusion about them. 
* which every where commands the soil. The distressing have both studied long and patiently the true sense of! ‘The book of Miiller, the praying man of Bristol, Eng. 
; part of the condition of the South now is that these poor | certain words and the proper adj ustment of the parts of land, may not have reached all of our readers, but the 
whites and shiftless negroes, by the favor of Congress and | a sentence, so that the construction shall be right beyond ae baneietel to alve tha nabiies 
f the manipulations of the military rulers, are law-makers. | a question, and yet see what blunders they detect in each eer = ~ ; 8 > pubhe for some 
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i Regarding the production of cotton by white labor, suf- | fail to write correctly, then other people may take com- that his paayers have been credited with, in a material 
f fer me to say that not only is it possible, but that in the | fort from the thought that their own mistakes are not | VY, which shows itself in an inventory that includes 
no distant future the larger portion of the crop of the | without examples in high places. H.§. D, | about everything between a box of pins and a Bank of 
South will of necessity be so produced. White labor has} Novempzr 23, 1867. England note. The scoffing man will read this singular whic 
i always been successful in the cotton-field, and when em- ——— narrative and call it charlatanry. Some pious men will. 
f ployed in the same way as in the northern corn or hay- GERMAN WRITERS ON ENGLISH. have misgivings, and think more than they are ready to 
field it is more productive. That large plantations can | Po py Eprror or THE ROUND TABLE: utter. The record is a phenomenon, however we view it, chure 
be worked to advantage with white labor, whether native) gp: I am exceedingly obliged to Mr. C. A. Bristed for | and it is the best example, publicly vouched for, of gu. requé 
} = tneign, Ivery much doubt. But that small farms of| ,ointing out to me an ambiguity in my first paper on| preme faith in the worldly advantage of prayer, treated Eme 
t fifty to two hundred acres, embracing crops of cotton, | German Writers on English. 1 certainly did not mean to|in almost a commercial spirit. Jonas Hanway, once will 
; corn, millet, oats, rye, wheat, grapes, castor-beans, pota-| assert that a hundred persons could not be found in hiring a coachman, explained to him that attendance Cara 
| anon pemephion, ote.cpn be yr oneal <i wees | in all these | america capable of reading a page of the Nibelungenlied. upon prayers canis be expected of him ; when the m od 
; states a8 the same class of farms with various products | | pelieve there are a hundred in this city who could do go. lied thet he had never lived ina p ca thcele - _ 
in Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Ohio, all experience | put while I should be glad to learn that the number of eee ee eo nae 
nT anitoel t of cotton has be E 2 aoe hoped it would be considered in his wages. The differ. 
t proves, in iexas quite a large amount of cotton has been | 4nolo-Saxon scholars in America is much greater than I : Mon 
; produced for many y sniih past by the German population, supposed, I hope Mr. Bristed will pardon me if I say I am ssnnad between the two a sans ant . . ao grent as & the ¢ 
with no help whatever from negroes. Not only do they | .+:1) doubtful whether a hundred persons could be found | 8°¢™s- We have a desire to avoid writing a word that 
produce cotton in this way, but their cotton is the best | wo could read at sight a page of Bedvulf. I may re-|™8Y be construed into any sense of disrespect for the 
I that comes we market, and they are the healthiest and | mark Beovulf is not an “ordinary Saxon classic,” but is | Office of prayer, and would not confound the coachman’s 
b most thrifty people in the state. Like the farmers of| peset with difficulties not to be found in Cadmon, for ex-| vision of worldly gain, which was a mere concomitant 
New England, they are independent, intelligent, think ample. wealth, with Miiller’s, which is, if anything, a conse Rob 
i for themselves, and are already the basis of the new civ- THE WRITER oF German Writers on English. quent realization. But worldly gain it was in both cases with 
; ilization upon which our people are to enter. Their con- pak j pe The pesult in one imetanc 1d whe 
dition gives us the best hope and the brightest anticipa- ’ “2 = Pin stenighon ein anpene seers ene re Pra’ 
thom of the futare of this great etete. One of them, at REVIEWS. be more orphans taken care of at Bristol; in the other a T 
this moment in my eye, and whose name, were it of ad- night more a week for Jehu at the half-price hour in ; 
} vantage, I should not hesitate to give, began life upon All books designed for review in Tuk ROUND TABLE must be sent | Covent Garden Theatre. There is all the difference, to - 
| the prairie land of Harris county, proverbially not to be lo this office. be gure, in the world, in the results ; but when material gift 
| compared with a large portion of the state in productive- PRAYERS OF THE AGHES* accruings, for however so holy a purpose, are believed to ti 
ness, less than twenty years ago, and by judicious invest- —_— ee f in a _ | be brought about by the same offices that magnify the aie 
ment of his gains from cotton-planting done with his i} HOREAU, eo one of his fugitive ape has this soul, it does not seem that the nobler growth can be so ~ 
own hands, is today worth more than a hundred thou- paragraph : “Pythagoras said that the time when generous when it is not free from all terrestrial consid- poet 
sand dollars, and still labors in his own cotton-field, | men were honest was when they presented themselves nitions Wi 
In Louisiana a large portion of the white population is | before the gods. If we can overhear the prayer, wesball| a a 
| made up of the “ Acadians,” who labor in the field and| know the man. But prayers are not made to be over- The Pythagoreans held that there are few inen who lib 
live toa good old age. They first redeemed Louisiana | heard. Yet there are scattered about a few records of durst publish to the world the prayers they made to pra 
from the wilderness and have always thriven upon its soil. | {ese devout hours which it would edify us to read could God in private, and so that it were best that all prayers sug 
North Alabama, North Georgia, East Tennessee, and they be collected in a more catholic spirit than the should be public ones. There are many men who, some in 
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, , 3 , , . ss i prayer in its straightforward purpose, b 
| produces not only good crops of cotton and corn, but tian Church, but of all men, of all ages and religions, who RIOT RE aE ENE AAO LRA ‘ 
| equally good of soldiers, statesmen, and citizens. have prayed well.” Perhaps Miss Whitmarsh does not | 10°" ee e “a > . yi if w r use h m 
I take it for granted that you need not be told that | Commune with this Concord Independent, and would not dependence on, God. USES paying, we may ute te 
| cotton planters of five thousand acres, cotton factors to | relish some of his iconoclastic notions ; but she has taken a reverently, is ususlly inclined to batiove = 
to whom these five thousand acres now are under tribute | his idea, or found of herself the equivalent, and given it spiritual bone and sinew, and to hold that over refine- 
for advances, and cotton warehouse-men, may be as lit-|shape in the volume whore title we put at the head of | ent of the soul is poorly calculated to fit it to do good ‘] 
tle acquainted with the actual state of the case as a Wall| this review. Her previous compilations—in which she work inthe vineyard. Such attenuated piety, they would 
| Street banker, ora Lowell spinner, may be of the making | had a joint editor in the lady to whom she dedicates have no manner of doubt in believing, must run the risk ha 
of hasty-pudding. The facts I refer to do not neces- | the present volume—bearing the similar designation of the child ascribed to the shrunk shape of its grandfather, va 
sarily fall under their observation. They are antagonis- Hymns of the Ages, and developed under a similar feeling, of drying up and blowing away. It may well be ques- cu 
| rete tear of he ee Panter, and she intros of havo hal enczem enough 10 make thom tolerably well towel in prayer, asin the other ofes of religion, 
sieenriica cane ‘require advances, and if they did would known, The present book is another attempt to charac. a si eae = a ioe ei ¢ A a sete - ‘ vt . 
study long before they would pay 24 per cent. for advanc. | *¢tize epochs by forms of communion in the spirit of | PE ee en ae he reves OR ony oe “a 1 
ing and 1 per cent. a month interest, account to be made | Worship; and to this end we have excerpts from the | house were & devil, might well yearn oe pray robustly th 
up every six months and compounded as to interest and | Stores of the Sanscrit and the early treasury of the Chris- and with the same directness that made it no uncertainty pe 
commission for advancing. It would seem, however, that | tian Church, from its saints and martyrs, and from those with him that his inkstand and the devil's skull should P! 
most warehouse-men in New Orleans, at least, have had | of the heathen ages, like Socrates and Epictetus ; from | ™easure strength. Will it do to say there can be less 
enough to do with white draymen to have learned that | Mahomet, Saadi, and the Hebrew Vedas. Nor have the approach to God, less of the highest end of prayer, in le 
white men can endure as much hard labor in this climate | gtores to be found in the works and lives of pious men | °° who answers to Wordsworth’s delineation ¢ ” 
as Degroes, and under the usual incentives of free labor | of Jater times been neglected, as such representative “In such high hour ” 
will endure a great deal more. pes fa Of visitation from the living God, p 
My object in writing this letter to The Round Table is a —— dana? yr enon Jeremy Taylor, Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired, “ 
to contribute to its usefulness, The high regard I have Pelaaery ongy-eaony rican ogee one ln in ra gorge hymn be seeordenh am rT 
for the paper as a candid journal of generally correct Arnold of Rugby, Wilberforce, Channing, Theodore The Imperfect offices of prayer and praise, w 
views, according to my estimation, will, I trust, ensure a Parker, etc., evince, His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power p 
pardon if I am deemed intrusive E. H. C. One section of the volume, of about thirty pages, is de That made him,” fi 
Houston, Texas, November 25, 1867, voted to a collocation of opinions and instructions con-| We do not think it at al! certain that Coleridge was d 
: cerning prayer, and there is some satisfaction in reading | more acceptably devout in his later years, when he ab 
THE DOCTORS THAT DISAGREK. how Luther went doggedly to work to conquer the jured his Unitarianism and thought prayer was quite a ‘ 
To eum Borson oy Tus Rounn Tasca : repellant spirit and establish himeolf in the mood ; and different thing from that “wolf magnotizing—a getting | 
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Mr. Gould's use of this word in at least the frat sentence orthodoxy of Franklin was his own rather than some | whom prayer is addressed.” When he had brought his 
there quoted from him can clearly be defended, But I men's, but he found only three or four to favor his] religious instincts to the training that made him dincard 
do not intend to enter the list in the defence of Mr, | motion when he moved in the convention that met to| tho views happily expressed in an early poem, ' 
Gould, since he is fully competent to fight his own bat. | frame the federal Constitution that their daily proceed My spirit Eto love compone, 
tles; my wish is rather to present a question about this|ings should open with prayer. Somehow when mon in humble ernes any eyelids close 
same word that. : meet to give vent to sentiment and lay bare their ucaleeuices ee o_O | 
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found in God’s ear as devout an act, as the supplication 
of the staunchest literalist. There seems to us no con- 
troversy in the case. The child approaches the father 
with the forwardness or with that sort of spiritual shy- 
ness that its nature suggests, and so if there be genuine 
approach at all we cannot think the way of it is of the 
essential part. It is pretty clear that with a certain 
order of spiritual life there is an instinct of repug- 
nance against anything more definite in the nature of 
prayer. Joubert says: “The best prayers are those 
which have nothing distinct, and which thus partake of 
simple adoration.” Hawthorne asks: “Could I bring 
my heart into unison with those praying in yonder 
church, with a fervor of supplication but no distinct 
request, would not that be the safest kind of prayer?” 
Emerson says: “ As soon as man is at one with God, he 
will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action.” 
Caratach, when admonished to enquire the mind of the 
god Andate, replies : 
“ His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors.” 

Montgomery recognized this function as correlative with 
the directer service : 


‘* Pray er is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye 

When none but God is near.”’ 


Robertson, of Brighton, says: “ To connect every thought 
with the thought of God—that is prayer. It is truest 
when there is most of instinct, and least of reason. 
Prayer is one thing ; petition is quite another.” 

The second title of our note is that of a book which is 
without parallel. A popular clergyman, who has the 
gift of making “a good prayer,” as the phrase goes, finds 
some one among his people so impressed with their pe- 
culiar excellence that, without the pastor’s or another’s 
knowledge, he takes a phonographer to the place of wor- 
ship and fixes indelibly the phrases of supplication. 
When a goodly number of these accumulate, he discloses 
his secret to the author of them, who does not feel at 
liberty to interpose his veto upon publication, and the 
prayers come before the world. If the other volume is 
suggestive of wide differences of the emotional faculties 
in approaching heaven, this is an example of petition 
that falls in, doubtless, with the sympathies of a majority 
in this community of those who, as Ruskin says, should 
be determined as to worshipping at all, before it is ques- 
tioned how they worship. 








IIFE IN THE HOLY LAND+* 
FWVHE thinking world has always adjudged to history 
a prominent place in literature, and assuredly none 
has so bigh a claim to distinction, whether from the 
vastness of the plan, the industry and fidelity of its exe- 
cution, or the inestimable value of the instruction it con- 
veys, a8 the true record of the lives of the great patri- 
archs, the heroes, sages, prophets, and warriors whose 
honored names are handed down to us upon the pages of 
that most ancient and venerated book which is the de- 
pository of all that is sacred and sublime in thought, 
pure in morality, hopeful and sustaining in faith. 

The work before us deserves respectful mention as a 
learned and scholarly production; it treats of events 
which have influenced the destinies of man through suc 
cessive generations with a due appreciation of their im- 
portance and reality, and of the spirit of the age in 
which they occurred ; it treats of history in its old aspect, 
sacred, but still only history ; of men who may be judged 
with mingled freedom and reverence; of beings with 
passions and affections like unto ours, only taking such 
forms and acting under such influences as the accidental 
difference of the time demanded, 

Although the immense labor required for the produc: 
tion of this work has been mainly performed by Mr, El- 
liott, and we owe to his diligent researches information 
culled from every available source, he has furthor endeav 
ored to enhance the value of the book by able articlos 
written by learned divines, and in the firat chapter the 
Rov, Theodore D, Woolwey given a clear and instructive 
account of the faith, character, and religious life of the 
patriarchs, which the author follows with their history, 
& description of the past and present condition of 
the remarkable places in which they sojourned, 
and in the fifth chapter some curious apecula 
tions upon the causes of the great age to which they 
Attained, Ayypt in Darkness contains much that is 
deeply interesting to the student of history ; it comprises 
® brief account of the Egyptians from the earliest time, 
their cities, pyramids, temples, their religion—which, as 
the author justly observes, “ cannot fail to interest ua—as 
well as their customs and civilization; because Moses 


* Life in the Holy Land throug h Four Thousand Years. By 
Charles W, Elliott, Illustrated with steel engravings, Hartford ; 
J.B, Burr & Co, 1867 





was learned in all their lore, was brought up among their 
priests, and his people lived among them and were in- 
deed Egyptians several hundred years before the exo- 
dus.” We have a short statement of their mythology, 
their sacrifices, their doctrine of the resurrection and of 
the future life, of their arts and manufactures, and, so 
far as can be ascertained, of their literature and philoso- 
phy, gleaned from the writings of Plato, Herodotus, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and, later, from the pages of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, from whose works the author extracts 
an account of the Books of Hermes. 


Next in order comes Moses the Leader, he whose task it 
was to accomplish the great deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt; to inculcate the existence, the laws, the 
will, and the worship of God; to found the polity and 
social manners and institutions of his people; to make, 
as the author says, 


‘* Of this incoherent mass of hnman beings a solid and compact 
nation. He spoke with the voice of Jehovah, not with the voice 
of Moses, and they listened. He seized the thunder and the 
lightning, the pestilence and the fire, and made them his minis- 
ters. The corner-stone of the polity of Moses was—ihe worship 
of the one God Jehovah. Him only should they serve. He de- 
clared war against all other gods, and launched destruction at 
their worshippers.” 


The Judges of Israel constitutes an important chapter, 
to which is appropriately appended an account of the 
manners and customs of the Israelites. Saul the King 
and Jonathan the Friend are followed by David the Be- 
loved, the “sweet singer of Israel,” whose songs have 
never been surpassed, in whose sublime language our 
daily worship is offered up, whose words breathe joy and 
hope and consolation to the children of God. To him 
succeeds “Solomon the Asiatic,” of whom, in the con- 
cluding lines of the chapter, the author says: 


“A thousand wild and incredible fancies about the wise king 
possessed the minds of men in his own day, and they still exist 
all over the East. He never drew a sword, nor led an army, but 
no conqueror—not Alexander nor Cesar nor Tamerlane—enjoyed 
a wider fame in his own day; none enjoy a wider one in ours, 
He sought glory in the ways of peace instead of those of war; he 
grasped the riches of mind rather than those of matter, and he 
cultivated the arts of poetry and literature and thus made his 
wisdom and his fame perpetual.” 


Never has the character of woman—her mental and 
spiritual grace, her unwavering affection, her steadfast 
devotion, her solemn dignity—been more truly and 
beautifully described than in the portions of the book 
appropriated to those three remarkable women, Miriam, 
Deborah, and Naomi. Mr. Elliott has wisely chosen to 
receive their history from the hands of one of their own 
people; with Grace Aguilar such work was a labor of 
love, which she performed with skill and fidelity. 

Job and His Integrity forms the subject of an essay by 
the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, which is a scholarly and 
graceful production, well worthy a place in this volume. 
A description of the position and authority of the 
prophets is followed by an account of the schools, cos- 
tume, music, and the musical instruments in use among 
the Hebrews, of which eighteen are especially named, 
and we are told that they claim to have used thirty-four 
of different kinds ; the number may possibly be exag- 
gerated, but it is certain that from time immemorial the 
race excelled in song, and, as the author remarks, “ The 
spirit of prophecy and poetry has departed from them, 
but the love of music remains.” A map of the Hoiy 
Land in the time of David precedes a highly instructive 
chapter by William Smith, LL.D., on the geography of 
that country, which is followed by some interesting con- 


jectures respecting the Garden of Eden, and its probable 


position before that fatal catastrophe which 
* Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 

In addition to the Biblical account of the Deluge we 
have a fragment of Berosus, and various traditions which 
existed among eastern nations concerning that terrible 
visitation, From the writings of Dr. Stanley, whose lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church are marked by such originality 
and vigor, Mr. Biliott has taken the historical description 
of Mount Sinai, together with an account of the present 
condition and general features of that aacred locality, 
The vaut historical knowledge of this learned interpreter 
of history, combined with his personal observation in 
later times, enables him to render intelligible what 
seems sometimes dim and obscure to the reader of sacred 
history, Jerusalem the Holy is approached with respect 
and veneration, 


* Around it atill Hnger the memories, the pride, the affections 
of the outenst Jowa; upon it the eyea of Christians are turned 
with love and adoration, as the apot of earth where the beauty 
and the majenty of God have been revealed to man,” 

A moat interesting account of the Jeruealem of to-day, 
a description of the Tabernacle and the Temple, naturally 
succeeds, From the Talmud, the writings of Josephus, 
from Arabic manuscripts and other reliable sources, the 
details of the original structure, and those which in suc- 
ceeding ages were raised upon the same foundation, are 


‘ carefully gleaned ; the Mosque of Omar, which now stands 











within the sacred enclosure, is briefly described, after 
which a short sketch of Ibrahim Pasha is not inappro- 
priately introduced. 


We next come to the New Testament, and in a spirit 


of profound reverence mingled with poetic enthusiasm 
the author writes of the Saviour, his life and mission, his 
doctrine, and his wisdom. The pages devoted to descrip- 
tions of memorable places as they were.in the days of 
their strength and glory, and as they are now, are equally 
interesting and instructive, suggesting parallels between 
the past and present, and comparisons which induce se- 
rious and wholesome reflection. The sad story of Mari- 
amne is a terrible example of the bitterness of woman 
against woman, an appalling picture which has not been 
wholly without a counterpart in later times. The his- 
tory of Saladin, with a condensed account of the Cru- 
sades, complete the work ; a work which, despite the dif- 
ficulties which must always attend the study of ancient 
history in the spirit of modern enquiry, must, to use the 
language of Dr. Milman, constitute “a work of universal, 
of perpetual interest.” 





LOTTA SCHMIDT* 

N these nine short stories, some of which we have pre- 
viously encountered in the English magazines, where 
we presume they have all appeared—although they are 
enough better than the average magazine stories to deserve 
the remarkably handsome volume in which they now ap- 
pear—Mr. Trollope appears not quite at his best. Asacon- 
sequence of his peculiarly diffuse style—of simple, straight- 
forward, minute, easy detail—no other popular author 
requires so much space to spread out what he has to set 
before us; so that, when his limits are straitened, while 
his manner of narration remains uncondensed, he becomes 
reduced to the minimum of incident which can support 
the studies of character on which he is engaged. A writer 
who relied more upon dramatic interest would find this 
alternative ruinous to his tales, and even Mr. Trollope, 
whose excellences are always to be found elsewhere than 
in his plot, will disappoint readers whose expectations of 

him are derived from his Barsetshire chronicles. 

The scenes of these nine stories—which are a promi- 
nent feature in them—are diversified enough, ranging 
through Vienna, Venice, London, Cornwall, Ireland, Bos- 
ton, Kentucky, Panama ; but for which there would be 
an objectionable monotony, for of the nine, eight have 
to do with marriage; the one which remains, Father 
Giles of Ballymoy, approaching the nearest to excitement, 
as narrating a narrow escape from dangerous misadven- 
ture in a barbarous part of Ireland, in consequence of a 
quasi-venial assault upon the parish priest, Father Giles, 
“one of the honestest fellows and best Christians whom 
it has ever been my good fortune to know.” But with- 
out detailing the remaining stories—all of which, aside 
from their prime merit as pieces of character painting, 
are excellent as giving graphic sketches of unfamiliar 
national and social customs—we must proceed to eater 
our protest against some of the American delineations. 
Mr. Trollope, it is almost needless to say, not only is a 
man apparently with nothing like acrimony in his nature, 
but also is one of the most kindly of English critics of 
America; yet some of his experiences of us seem to have 
been so singular that we have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them incredible. The story of the two Ken- 
tucky brothers, who both love the same woman, who be- 
come generals in the hostile armies during the civil war, 
one being made the prisoner of the other and gaining 
his wife at the cost of a limb, is so sadly within the ex 
perience of many of us, that we scarcely discern its ro- 
mance until an artist treats it. But against the Ameri- 
cans of two other stories we must uplift our testimony. 
One of these isa Mr. Frederic F. Frew—tenacious of the 
I’,, because “to an American it is always a point of 
honor that, at any rate, the initial of his second Chris. 
tian name [“ given name,” Mr, Trollope ought, in con- 
sistency, to have enid|] should be remembered by all 
men "who is engaged to a lady, an unmistakable lady, 
and is presented as socially her equal; but who makes 
such observations as, “It riles me to hear your folks 
talking of our elections.” Here the middle-name matter, 
likewise the observation that the average American 
“ considers that every intelligent being is bound to argue 
whenever matter of argument ja offered to him; nor can 
he understand that any subject may be too sacred for ar 
gument’—these we are under the necessity of admitting ; 
but that a man of good social condition should be capa 
ble of saying “rile” or “your folke” is ertirely out of 
the question, The other objectionable atory is of a Mina 
Ophelia Gledd, a young woman of some very admirable 
qualities, who is deseribed as the belle of Boston, with 

* Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories, By Anthony Trollope, Lon- 


com Alexander Strahan ; New York: George Routledge & Sone, 
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suitors galore. As to her beauty, Mr. Green—which is 
the designation of the narrator of all the stories told in 
the first person—once questioned it and was told in re- 
sponse, “ Yes, sir; you'll find you’re! wrong ; you'll find 
you aire, if you'll bide here awhile.” During the sleigh- 
ing season an extempore race occurs between Mr, Green 
and an American friend, in the one sleigh, and Miss Gledd 
and one of her suitors, in another ; the horses of the lat- 
ter run away, and the cavalier runs them into the ditch. 
Thereupon, overtaking them, Mr. Green’s companion ob- 
serves, “ You fixed that pretty straight, Hoskins ;” and 
“Darn them for horses” is the cavalier’s reply ; when 
declining Mr. Green’s offer to drive her home in his un- 
broken sleigh, on the ground that she “had come out 
with Mr. Hosking, and that she would go back with him,” 
the lady proceeded to appropriate Green’s sleigh to her 
self and Hoskins, leaving its proper owners with the 
wreck. In the evening they met at a tea-party ; Miss 
Gledd sends for him and observes, “ Mr. Green, I believe 
I owe you an apology. When I took your sleigh from 
you I didn’t know you were a Britisher,—I didn’t, indeed.” 
In time an English friend of Mr. Green’s addresses Miss 
Gledd, everybody knowing it, and that lady proceeds to 
ask Mr. Green, a casual acquaintance, “ What sort of 
& man is he?” and ultimately to interrogate him 
whether, as Mre. Pryor, she would be well received 
in English society by Mr. Pryor's friends. On the 
other hand Mr, Horkins—Hannibal HW. Horkins—being 
jilted, calls upon Mr, Green to complain of his (Green's) 
friend, Pryor, as ab interloper, explaining, "1 don’t go 
about with six-shootera in my pocket, and Tdon't want to 
fight, aeliow, if | ean help it,” ad, respondiig to a sen 

timent ef Green's on the folly of duslliag, eontiniies 

* That depends, sir, on how things eventiate, Hut, Mr 

Green, satisfaction of that deseription is not what I de 

siderate on the present occasion,” ete, Afterward came 
from Miss Gledd a note: ‘Come at once,’ she said, 
‘as | want your adviee above ail things.’ And she 
signed herself, * Yours in all truth —O.G.’” He went; 
she met him with both hands—explained that she was 
engaged to Pryor. ‘I could not help it,” she said. 

“T love the very cut of his coat, the turn of his lip, the 
tone of his voice. The very sound which he makes as he 
closes the door behind him is too much for me. I be- 
lieve that I ought to have let him go, but I could not do 
it.” So they are married, and at the close we have stated 
this as the problem underlying the whole sketch: 


‘* Now comes the question, will she, or will she not, be re- 
ceived in London as a lady,—as such a lady as my friend Pryor 
might have been expected to take for his wife.” 


We should certainly suppose not. We do not presume 
to pronounce upon the qualifications of gentility in Bos- 
ton, but we venture to say that in no other place with 
which we are acquainted could the young woman Mr. 
Trollope describes be mistaken for a lady,—and further, 
that most Americans will not only fail to discern in her 
a typical character, but even a possible one. Where, 
moreover, above the shop-keeper walk of life, are to be 
heard such phrases as Mr. Trollope would seem to have 
been familiar with while in America,—aire, bide, Brit- 
isher, nohow, desiderate, eventuate! The last three, 
occurring in the same sentence, are especially admirable, 
since, even among the rabble, noiow is never heard north 
of Mason and Dixon, desiderate and eventuate, if any 
where, certainly not south of it. 

Where can be the remarkable social nooks, unsuspect- 
ed of all of us, into which it would appear that wicked 
wags inveigle the book-writing Briton ? 





LIBRARY TABLE. 


TIGER LILIES: A Novel. By Sidney Lanier. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867.—As the author of 
some quaint and graceful verses published from time to 
time in T’he Round Table, Mr. Lanier comes to us not unfa- 
vorably known. His novel goes far to confirm the good 
opinion which his poems suggested. We have, indeed, 
seldom read a first book more pregnant with promise or 
fuller of the faults which, more surely than precocious 
perfection, betoken talent. We take it for granted that 
Mr. Lanier is young; on that assumption we have chiefly 
based our praise. His errors seem to us to be entirely er- 
rors of youth and in the right direction. If we have to 
complain that Mr. Lanier sometimes forgets he is writing 
prore, that his characters garnish their talk with more 
tropes and metaphors than is usual in this workaday 
world, that his dialogue reads too often like a catalogue 
raisonné of his library, that he offers ua only frothy fan- 
cies where we look for substantial thoughts, it is etill 
pleasant to find in these vagaries traces of # acholarly 
and poetic taste. Kxuberance is more enarily corrected 


than sterility ; and time, which chastena and purifies the | 


imagination, can scarcely supply ite want, When Me, 
Lanier learna to “bridle in his struggling muse’ with 
What over pain it may cost him, oratlonet to confine lereur 














vetings to her legitimate province of verse,.we hope to have 
from his pen a better novel than 7¥ger Lilies—a better one, 
in fact, than any Southern writer has hitherto blest us 
with, Asitis, we are thankful fora Southern book which, 
without at all disguising its sympathies with the rebel- 
lion, is still unmarred by the bad taste of many of its 
contemporaries in fanning a senseless and profitless sec- 
tional rancor, The only chapter where Mr. Lanier strays 
directly into politics is marked by this manly utterance 
in behalf of Mr. Davis : 


“The author devoutly wishes that eome one else had said what 
is here to be spoken, and said it better, That is: if there was 
guilt in any, there was guilt in nigh all of us between Maryland 
and Mexico; that Mr. Davis, if he be termed the ringleader of 
the rebellion, was 80 not by virtue of any instigating act of his, 
but purely by the unanimous will and appointment of the South- 
ern people; and that the heartea of the Southern people bleed to 
see how their own act has resulted in the chaining of Mr. Davis, 


who was as innocent as they, and in the pardon of those who were 
as guilty as he. 


* All of ua, if any of us, either for pardon or punishment; this 
is fair and we are willing.” 


Even though we should not altogether agree with Mr. 
Lanier’s presentment of the case, we may still admire 
the chivalry that prompts it. 

The plot of Tiger Lilies, which, by the way, affords not 
the slightest justification that we can find for its fanciful 
title, is easily told, Philip Sterling, deer-hunting on Old 
Smoky, a peak of the Tennessee Mountains, meets Paul 
Riibetsall, and the two immediately, for no very apparent 
reason, strike that fast friendship whieh is commoner, 
alas! in novels than in life. Philip takes his prise to 
Thalberg, lis father’s hotise, at the foot of the mountain, 
Where Paul and Peli =Philip’s sister—fall in love quite 
as deeply and fationally, Here, too, Riibetaalil tieets 
And recognises ih Another Biiest the sediiver of Ottilie, 
his betrothed in Germany—Joln Cranston by aatie 
Who, intoxicated by his own fiddling (all Me. Lanier's 
Characters, it may be stated en paaagit, are Hiusidians and 
Gerjan seholars) or by the wine he had for dinner, 
or by his love for Felix, the author doesn't know 
Which, boasts of that wabecoming exploit to Riibet 
sal and is properly knocked down by the indig- | 
nant Teuton, Hospitable John Sterling says, ‘ Be- | 
gone!” but, pacified by Philip and Felix, permits Rii | 
betsalil to remain, while Cranston is picked up by atten-! 
dant darkies and carried to his room, Next morning he | 
has disappeared, but turns up again at a fancy ballin the | 
evening, where he calls himself Lancelot of the Lake, | 
and challenges Riibetsall as King Arthur to combat a | 
Voutrance. That chivalric monarch unsheathes Excali- | 
bar and says, “ Come on!” Cranston comes on, and aftera | 
terrific struggle, which only Ottilie (who is present, hav- | 
ing fled to Tennessee to bury her remorse) and her maid | 
suspect to be a duel, Cranston is disarmed and discom- | 
fited. He goes home, and, the war breaking out, gets a | 
commission in a Federal regiment, while Riibetsahl and | 
Philip, of course, enlist in the Southern army, where | 
they perform prodigies of valor, whiskey drinking, and | 
quotation. Cranston, become a major, yearns to see his 
old love, and bribes a deserter from a Tennessee regiment, 
one Gorm Smallin, to pilot him back to Thalberg. They 
arrive on the summit of Old Smoky in time to meet Ot- 
tilie and prevent that young lady from throwing herself 
from the summit. The patriotic Gorm, finding his cabin 
in ashes and his wife dead, at once resolves to re- 
venge himself on John Sterling, who got him conscript- 
ed. So he climbs into Thalberg by a back window and sets 
the house on fire with a slow match, which gives him 
time to shoot Sterling and his wife through the front 
window. Cranston and a poor Indian retainer of Ottilie, 
whose untutored mind was smitten by the fair German’s 
charms, had come to worship their respective idols 
through the aforesaid window, and now rushing out 
naturally suspect each other of the crime and prepare to 
shoot ; but Cranston is quickest and puts a pistol-ball in 
the Indian’s shoulder, then bursting into the house with 
the smoking weapon, is naturally taken by Felix and 
Ottilie for the murderer. The house burns rapidiy, Crans- 
ton rescues the two women at the risk of his life, escorts 
them to Richmond, and is rewarded by the assurance 
that they still deem him guilty. However, his fame is 
cleared by the accident of the murderer’s revealing the 
crime in a moment of maudlin confidence, and we part 
company from him at last under the shadow of the capi- 
tol at Richmond, where he has the satisfaction of seeing 
the woman for whom he has risked so much “ with a 
yearning smile, as of a lost goddess finding heaven, 
twine her arms about Riibetsabl’s neck.” Ottilie falls 
to Philip, and Cranston, the finest and best-drawn char- 
acter in the book, though the author evidently does not 
know it, is left out in the cold, without even the easy 
reward of a brigadier-generalship to console him for his 
lost love. 

Most readers will find the ending rather abrupt, but it 
ia not inartistic. There are some superfluous charactera 
in the book whose business aeetns mainly to show the 
poetic and linguistic attainments of the Southern war: 








rior, and no very original ones, There is, too, in the 
atyle a straining after novelty and an affectation of 
qunintness fo marked aa to be offen tinpleasant, Wut 
with all ita faulta the book haa uncommon merit; there 
it & freshiiess in the treatment, & Vivacily and Viger, and 


= 


in the prison scene, especially, a sense of humor which 
gives it an honorable distinction from the mass of recent 
Southern literature. If Mr. Lanier will only remember 
that Mr. Charles Reade is an author whose faults are 80 
much more easily acquired than his excellences ag to 
make him, for a young writer, the worst possible mode) 
and that long abstract disquisitions on metaphysics and 
music do not enhance the interest of a work of fiction 
we do not hesitate to say that his next book will justify 
our prophecy of success. 


I, Barnaby Rudge; I. The Old Curiosity Shop ; 117, 
David Copperfield ; IV. A Vale of Two Cities; V. Ou 
Mutual Friend. People's Edition. By Charles Dicken, 
Philadelphia; 7. B. Peterson & Bros. 1867. 

VI. Pickwick Papers. Illustrated. Octavo Kdition, 
The same. 1867. 

VII. American Notes for General Circulation. Tho 
same. 

Together with the Pickwick and Dombey, of which 
we have previously spoken, the volumes of the People's 
Kdition named above make seven of this set which have 
as yet been published. ‘This edition is nearly the same 
as the duodecimo edition madr, we think, some fifteen 
years ago by the Messrs. Peterson, in which the longer 
novels filled two volumes; now, by the use of thin, though 
perfectly clear, paper and curtailing the number of illus: 
trations, they are brought within the compass of one vol 
tine, ‘The illustrations vary in excellence, suine being 
dopies of the original Mnelish designs of a sort whereof 
we shall presently speak, others, in the later books, be 
ing these whith Were used in the periodicals of the 
Messrs, Harper, and which, by being now printed ona, 
heavy Hinted paper, are in general very satisfactory, Al 
together, for Gleariess and pleasanthess of print, this 
edition equals, while in shapeliness and external comeli 
Hess We think it surpasses, any other sold at the saine 
price ($1 50) 

The volume of /ohwiek next on our list, which be 
longs to an entirely new edition and is evidently from 
new stereotype plates, is printed in double column, on 
a heavy white paper, and ina smaller but perfectly dis. 
tinct type, that may be read at arm's length. tn this the 
48 illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, which originally 
appeared in the Messrs. Peterson’s two-volume edition, are 
reduced to $2, while in that last described they number 
but 12; and, worse than this, we discover by comparison 
with the fifteen-yearago edition that the etchings on 
steel—coarse and malformed as they always were—have 
been reproduced in a deteriorated style in excessively 
rude wood-cuts. Notwithstanding this edition is a good 
and a handsome one, yet we should give the preference to 
the People’s. 

The American Notes, suitably enough, are offered in a 
not unpleasant cheap pamphlet, of which Mr. Dickens's 
visit will doubtless cause many to avail themselves. Our 
own recent observation has shown us that, to a degree 
which we should have supposed incredible, the people 
who most strenuously expatiate against this book—be- 
side needing to have the mirror held up to nature, which 
almost goes without saying—have no definite notion of 
what it contains, but are lashing themselves to fury over 
a hypothetical bugaboo for which they may search vainly 
through its pages. Anyhow, everybody will do well to 
acquaint himself with, or refresh his memory upon, 
American Notes, or else by silence avoid the exposure of 
a temper as pitiful as it is causeless. 


Dream Children. By the author of Seven Little People 
and Their Friends. Cambridge: Sever & Francts.—Ot 
the numerous books which of late years have been pub- 
lished for children this is certainly one of the most 
charming. In direct contrast with the many so-called 
Christmas books, which are gorgeous outside and empty 
within, this comes to us in seemly but simple dress, 
while gems of thought and beauty are freely scattered 
over every page. The style is simple and concise—no 
expressions are used which are above the child’s capacity 
to comprehend; the little ones are neither preached at 
nor “talked through,” and the stories are all such as will 
appeal to their understanding and delight their fancy. 
Nothing can speak more highly for the heart of the au- 
thor than the tender sympathy expressed throughout the 
book for the feelings of very old people, and very young 
ones, and the just appreciation of their true moral 
worth and beauty; while the art of finding poetry in 
the ordinary objects of life is evinced in an unusual de- 
gree. We have rarely found a more attractive little 
volume, and feel assured that the many readers who ad- 
mired the former work of the author will not be disap- 
pointed with this. 


Love in Letters. Ulustrated in the Correspondence of 
Hminent Persons. By Allen Grant. New York: @. W. 
Carleton & Uo, 1867.—Without agreeing with Lord Ba 
con, who chose, like many other learned writers, tu be 
epigrammatic sometimes at the expense of his own true 
aontinenta, we must concede that great men are apt to 
verity the adage which saya that ' itis impossible to love 
and to be wine,” nod we wittat therefore, out of respect to 
the memory which commands our reverence, protest 
agninat an exposition of their weakness as exemplified 
in thone faniliae evidences of affection which oncaped 
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————— ase 
them in unguarded moments, and on which no prying 
eye was ever meant to dwell. In justice, however, to the 
compiler of this work, we must say that it is not wholly 
filled with such sacred words of thought and affection. 
The letters of Abelard and Heloise are patent to the 
world; they find an appropriate place in such a volume, 
for by their love, their sorrows, and their sufferings are 
these lovers famous, and neither the learning of Abélard 
nor the sanctity of the Abbess of Paraclete, “ who loved 
liked St. Theresa, wrote like Seneca, and whose grace 
was 80 irresistible that it charmed even St. Bernard him. 
self,” can constitute claims to the renown which through 
centuries has surrounded them with a halo of romance, 
and raised them almost to the dignity of martyrs. 

The letters of Ninon de L’Enclos are tinctured with 
the spirit of the age in which she lived; they represent 
the thoughts and feelings of a society artificial in its hab- 
its, ita teachings, its morality, its peculiar code of hon- 
or, andin its appreciation of truths which are as sus- 
ceptible of demonstration now as in the days of Ninon, 
but which are neither elevating in tone nor wholesome 
in their application, Ter letters are free from any taint 
of grossness, and are by no means devoid of a certain ele. 
gance of style. I rom Samuel Pepys we have character. 
jistié contributions, and from the ill-fated Marianna 
d’Aleaforada heart-rending evidence of woman's weak 
fees and devotion, The remarks of an eminent writer 
goncerning the publication of Sir Richard Steele's letters 
donfirin oUF Expressed Opinions : 

“Phe most private thotights, the thoet Mmillar and wnenarded 

bepressions, WeaAkiesses whieh the best ten pase thelf lives ii 
éuieealing, sel-repronches that only ariee to the meet eenerotia 
fatifes— everything, i ehort, that liehwrd Steele ittered tn the 
éuifidence OF al Titiniaey the iiuet eHered, ald Which repeatedly 
ie hid begged ‘iight he ehowih ta fu wie livine,’ bevaine the 
property of all the world,’ 
Letters fron terme, Madame Pisggi, Pope, Mopstock, 
Dr, Johnson, Goethe, Haris, Napoleon, and a host of men 
of genius and renown, together with some from equally 
celebrated women, are Contained in this volume, the 
value and interest of which are greatly enhanced by a 
short biographical sketch of the principal personages who 
figure in a correspondence abounding in those expres- 
sions of affection which Jean Paul esteems to be superior 
toall other proofs of love. 


Hymn- Writers and Their Hymns. By the Rev. 8. W. 
Christophers. London: 8S. W. Partridge; New York : 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 1867.—In rambling, discursive, 
and gossipy but withal genial and attractive style, Mr. 
Christophers gives us some account of famous hymns 
and their makers from the days of Miriam, who sounded 
the loud timbrel by Egypt’s dark sea, to the present 
time. Of Heber and Keble, most tender of sacred poets ; 
of Toplady and Olivers, most polemical of psalmists ; of 
fertile Watts and prolific Wesley and nautical Newton, 
he tells us some things that to us, at least, are new, and 
much that is interesting. The Wesleys seem to monop- 
olize an undue share of his attention, until we learn that 
Charles alone was guilty of seven thousand hymns, beside 
the few his brother wrote and the multitude that both of 
them tinkered into want of shape. The chapter on 
Hymn-Menders is indeed one of the most amusing in the 
book. Everybody who ever wrote a hymn seems to 
have been seized with the mania. “The Wesleys are 
seen mending Herbert and Watts, Toplady and Madan 
are found hashing and recooking Charles Wesley. 
Somebody else is trying to improve Toplady. Heber 
makes free with Jeremy Taylor. Montgomery is alter- 
ing and altered, Keble and Milman and Alford are all 
pinched and twisted and redressed in turn. Among all 
these menders John Wesley was, perhaps, one of the 
best. He was positively sure that nobody could mend 
his own hymns ; but he was not scrupulous in mending 
other people's. Generally,” however, “ his emenda- 
tions were improvements.” Perhaps any degree of 
comprehensiveness was not to be looked for in a work 
of this professedly desultory character, but we must con- 
fess to a little disappointment at finding no mention of 
& poet who has written so many and such charming 
hymns as Faber. Mr. Christophers, too, is rather 
enthusiastic in admiration of his favorites, but that 
makes his book none the less entertaining for people who 
are interested in the branch of literature he treats of. 


A Landscape Book. By American Artists and Ameri- 
can Authors. New York: G.P. Putnam & Son.—Per- 
haps one reason why American art appears to grow more 
tapidly and improve more visibly in the direction of 
laudscape than of figure or genre painting is its very 
marked tendency toward a realistic method of treatment. 
Trath is the most healthful sign of a painter's genius, 
but truth does not always make a picture agreeable to 
the eye when the object represented is ugly. The 
buildings in a new country are undeniably deficient in 
tany elements of the picturesque, the manners, dress, 
and attitides of modern society are antagonistic to that 
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ing akin to despair from the difficulty of adequate 
representation, but need never oblige him to resort 
to conventional expedients in order to atone for 
the deficiencies of his subject. The glowing summer 
atmosphere and the brilliant autumn coloring in the 
new world have shown their work in the long line of 
good names whose contributions year after year help to 
form a school which, yet in its infancy, attracts the atten- 
tion of the old, Those paintings which enterprising ar- 
tists have sent abroad have invariably commanded the 
praises of the English, who are such great lovers of Jand- 
scape painting, and who have for years devoted their at- 
tention and bestowed their rewards most particularly in 
that direction ; and it may be that there is something in 
the Anglo-Saxon blood which, by its preference for na- 
ture and the out-door life of wilds and forests, over the 
thronged centres of civilization in which Frenchmen live 
or the listless street-life of the Italians, leads to 
greater successes in studies where the dramatic ele 
ment is absent. Mr. Putnam has shown much 
judgement in his selection both of pictures and 
letter-press for the volume mentioned above, which 
not only gives us beautiful scenery, but does jus 
tice to some of the most deservedly successtul works of 
American artists. One of Huntingdon’s, painted Jong 
before hia pencil was devoted so exclusively to figures, 
almost makes ua revret that it has been go, and that the 
talent which has achieved such success in portraits should 
hot give our younger artists greater opportunities of ob 
serving its power in other walks. ‘Iwo from Durand, 
Who iiay be estesiied the father of Atieri¢an land 
RbApe painting, are beautifil engravings, and by their 
finish indisate how his early practise in that art had in 
Hienced his atyle, Cropeey, Churel, Rensett, Cole, in 
sliort, all tle Hanes BO Well KAOWH to Hs As lovers af RAPE 
and servants of art, contribute from the inexhaustible 
beatities of the lakes and mountains to enrich a volume 
which is not valuable as a mere mass of hot-pressed pa- 
per and holiday gilding, but as a colleetion of the best 
efforts of American artists to represent some of the most 
interesting or lovely scenes in the country, executed in a 
manner worthy of the subject and of the attention of a 
refined and cultivated taste, 


Horse Portraiture. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. New 
York: W. A. Townsend & Adams.—Without making 
pretension to being expert in matters connected with the 
stable, we have been interested in much contained in 
this volume and should think that for people fond of the 
turf it would have real value. The author is evidently 
not only an enthusiast in his specialty, but a man able 
and willing to go through hard work for the sake of ac- 
curacy and utility. Trotting has been and still is the 
characteristic American equine sport, and although 
racing proper, which formerly gained but spasmodic at- 
tention, has lately received through the exertions of Mr. 
Jerome and others so strong an impulse as to be regard- 
ed a practically new institution among us, trotting will 
doubtless long continue to obtain a large share of eager 
interest from sporting men. Mr. Simpson’s volume 
seems to be conscientiously prepared, and it certainly 
contains much curious detail and many animated de- 
scriptions. The diction is occasionally a little faulty, but 
one does not look in such a work for the style of an Addi- 
son. In other respects, to our untutored eyes, the book 
seems worthy of commendation and is certainly issued 
by the publishers in very attractive style. 


Among the Birds. By Edward A. Samuels. Boston: 
Nichols & Noyes.—Mr. Samuels chanced on a very pretty 
idea when he thought of describing the habits and char- 
acteristics of his heroes and heroines in a form which 
lends to truthful description the coloring and interest of 
fiction. The loves, the wedding, and subsequently the 
domestic cares of Mr. and Mrs. Brown Thrush anda 
Chapter in the Life of Mr. and Mrs. Wren are charming 
sketches that might interest readers of larger growth 
than those for whom they are intended. Among the ex- 
periences of Our Birds in Winter is included the relation, 
by a bird of superior acquirements, of a fairy story which 
is singularly apposite and telling. Altogether, the little 
book is a delightful contribution to the amusement of 
the young, to whom it will be rendered doubly acceptable 
by the excellence of its illustrations. 


First Book on Civ Government. By Andrew W. 
Young. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1867.—It isa 
misfortune to have a bad name, and, in the case of this 
book, a misfortune purely, for the book is calculated todo 
good service when once its contents are known. It is 
intended as an elementary treatise on the Government of 
the United States (and that of the states individually), 
describing the powers and limitations of its functions. 
The name of the book, however, leads one to expect a 
general treatise on government ; and when we are told 
that this volume is an introduction to the Government 





abandon and luxuriance which help to lift a composition 
from the actial to the ideal; but nature offers to the 
American artist an inexhauetible fleld of study, The 
beauty of this continent, so vast and yet so per 
fect in detail, ao magnificent in winter, so lovely 


Clasa- Book, we are still further led astray by the very na- 
tural supposition that this book must be some publication 
of the government, discriminating, in some warepublican 
mAnher, AgANAt Glasses, or giving blue-book statistics, 
None will deny that a more general atudy of our con: 
atitutional forma of government would be profitable in 
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of them, especially among women, ought to be at least 
somewhat dispelled before the suffrage can be wisely 
employed, even if extended to other classes than those 
at present exercising it. ‘ 

This volume gives a general statement of the theory 
of all government, followed by a detailed view of the 
United States Government and its relation to the state 
governments, closing with the Constitution and a synop- 
sis of the constitutions of all the states. In the 
hands of a judicious teacher, the book can be most pro- 
fitably used in schools, according to its design. 


Ancient Ilistory. Illustrated by Maps and a Chrono- 
logical Chart. By C@. A. Bloss. Revised by John J. An- 
derson, A.M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1867.— 
Ancient history affords opportunity for new methods of 
presenting the subject, and it is singular compilers do 
not avail themselves of it. Modern history is valuable 
as it shows us, in addition to the chronology and the 
successive stages of civilization, the important person- 
ages and the political combinations, - But this latter 
branch of historical study cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be reproduced from the meagre and untrustworthy 
materials of ancient history. The order of national 
events in the pre-Christian nations that were most civil- 
ized—Agsyria, Heypt, and Persia—is not definitely ascer- 
tained, and even if it were, is but a fractional part of the 
history of the world up to that date; the present rela- 
tions of foreigners with the nore eastern nations of Japan 
and India promising to fill ip what is, at present, a éom 
plete historical blank. Moreover, the best known per 
sons ad political facts 6f the niost civiliaed andient 
Hations lack the charii of idterest, from our inability to 
FedonstFiuet the moral life of these peaple, It is trie we 
6all Chasrees afd the Ptoleiiies gieat, bub that word ex 
pFesses AG Buch GoMbination OF qualities as is suggested 
by the same word applied to Charlemagne or Prederick, 

Accardingly¥, there is great need of a text-book ef uni 
versal ancient history which would give the signifieanes of 
each nation in the development ef civiligation, and do for 
all and each what St, John has done so wellin his Z/istory 
af Greek Life and Manners for Greece, Dr, Wheweil’s 
History of the Physical Sciencea gives one a clearer idea 
of the moral and intellectual foree represented in the 
average Greek or Alexandrine mind than would a most 
critical reading of Herodotus or Thucydides, A map of 
Arabia and contiguous parts of Africa, such as were made 
by Arabic geographers of the twelfth century, if reprinted 
from the collection issued at Brussels, would give an ex- 
act and most interesting test of the geographical know- 
ledge of the Arabs at that time. It is interesting, too, to 
know that no combination of mechanical powers known 
to us would suffice to lift the blocks of the Pyramids to 
their present position ; and such facts are far more inter- 
esting than to be told that Amenophis ILI. is supposed to 
be the Egyptian king who perished in the Red Sea fifteen 
years, as is supposed, before Christ. 

Mr. Bloss’s history gives, in a connected narrative for 
the use of schools, an account of four millenniums pre- 
ceding the fall of the Western Roman Empire; accord- 
ing to his chronology, this carries the reader back to the 
beginning of the world. It would have been wiser, con- 
sidering the difference of opinion on this point, to have 
given his dates for known facts, and there rested. The 
book is accompanied by colored maps, clearly drawn, 
illustrating the geography of the ancient world, and very 
desirable, inasmuch as they save reference to a Butler. 


Excerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis, Pars Secunda. Balti- 
mori: Typis Kelly et Piet. 1866.—A neat, handy school 
edition of the Fasti and Hpistotal Tristia of Ovid, with 
the preface and notes entirely in Latin. The volume 
will slip into the pocket very readily, and would be an 
agreeable companion for those whose daily wanderings 
permit of sufficient leisure to read this wonderful ancient 
Hans Andersen. The preface informs us that the Met- 
amorphoses have already been published in similar style, 
the volume probably constituting Pars Prima. We have 
not received this volume, and beg leave to protest against 
being expected to notice mutilated or imperfect editions 
of books. Hereafter, we shall be sure to notice such 
books at least no better than they deserve. 


A Latin Reader. By William B. Silber, A.M. New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1867.—There can be no ex- 
cuse for lack of fulness in a Latin book designed to teach 
the principles of the Latin language. The chief merit of 
the study of that language lies in the mental discipline 
it affords, and the grammar-of the dead languages is the 
only one that will repay a thorough study of its minutest 
intricacies. Silber’s Latin course gives an epitome of 
Latin grammar, tables, and mythology for reading 
exercises, a vocabulary and exercises in prose composi- 
tion, The latter division of the book comprises exactly 
five pages, which, so far as answering their design, 
might have been just as well left as fly-leaves. The best 
feature of the book, which is not creditable to the College 
of the City of New York, is the copious references to the 
three beat known grammars of Harkness, Andrews, and 
Bullions, But there is not enough attention paid to the 
details of grammatical principles to make it a commend. 
able elementary book, and Latin history is preferable as 
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thor’s preface is not, moreover, below criticism; “to 
ground one into the knowledge of the language” sug- 
gests a triturating process quite equal to what is vulgarly 
called “rubbing it in,” and raises the pupil, after being 
thus laid level with the roots of the language, to a con- 
templation of the question of the force of certain prepo- 
sitions. 


First Lessons in English Grammar. By Simon Kerl, 
A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
1867.—We have already noticed in a former number the 
general excellence of Kerl’s grammars, both in typo- 
graphical neatness and in method of treatment. Teach- 
ers, a8 the author well says, are restless under present 
methods of making the analysis of one’s own language 
a proper subject for mental discipline, and call for less 
science and more simplicity of statement in elementary 
works on English grammar. Mr. Kerl drops the infini- 
tive as a mood of the verb, and otherwise simplifies the 
subject by clear arrangement. This little book contains 
really all there is to be taught of grammatical facts, and 
it is a growing impression that, beyond the knowledge 
necessary to write the language correctly, no mental dis- 
cipline can be obtained from labored systems of analyz- 
ing sentences which cannot be much better acquired by 
a universal introduction of Latin grammar into every 
preparatory course of study. 


Grammatical Diagrams Defended and Improved. By 
Frederick 8. Jewell, Ph.D. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co. 1867.—The author of this book is well known as a 
most clear-headed man, and the thoroughness of analysis 
he has brought to bear upon his subject sufficiently at- 
tests his fine quality of mind. But we doubt the useful- 
ness of the complex researches he has here made into 
the logic of “ the English sentence.”» The fact that one- 
third of the book is devoted to a defence of the system 
he elaborates with such remorseless minuteness is at 
least a presumption against the wide adoption of his 
views on the subject of teaching English grammar. 
Still, Prof. Clark’s books of diagrams have been exten- 
sively used, and Dr. Jewell has ably supplemented that 
author’s attempt to reduce English grammar to a scien- 
tific analysis. But we do not join in his hope that he 
has thereby added to anybody’s “ knowledge of the Eng- 
lish sentence.” The method of teaching by diagrams, in 
which the lines explain the logical connection of the 
parts of speech, is an excellent one, and may be advan- 
tageously used to a limited extent. But the attempt to 
construct the method into a system is the result of a 
scientific habit of mind exercised on a subject which, 
from its very nature, defies scientific treatment. The 
English sentence is as susceptible of scientific analysis as 
the shape of a summer cloud, and we are not much wiser, 
grammatically or otherwise, when we have learned the 
force of “rhetorical contingents” and “ attributive phe 
nomenals.” The advocates of the system in this extend- 
ed form are very few, and even they do not claim any 
merit for it on the ground of its making better writers, 
but simply for the training it gives the powers of dis- 
crimination, This training is more immediately obtained 
from the study of Latin, and in this case ought not to 
weigh for a moment against the positive injury the sys 
tem inflicts, by inculcating habits of stiff, involved com- 
position, and checking the natural exuberance of expres. 
sion, whose very life is freedom. 


I, The Progressive Primer Arithinetic. By Daniel W. 
Kish, A.M, New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Vo, 1867.—11. The Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. 
The same.—IJI1. The Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. 
The same,—Mr. Fish's editions of Robinson’s Mathemati- 
cal Series have been so long in use, and are so noted for 
fulness of example and clear statement of short methods, 
that scholars as well as teachers have learned to prefer 
them. Of the three on our list the first is designed to 
furnish the simplest facts of arithmetic as far as frac- 
tions, and is introductory to 7e Rudiments by the same 
author. The second presents a full, progressive system 
of doing sums “in the head.” So well graded is the syB- 
tem that the pupil finds himself performing simple cal- 
culations in interest without resort to pencil and paper. 
The third is the firat of the well-known Robinson series, 
which has been noticed in the educational number of 
The Round Table for September 7. This volume (the 
whole series being carefully graded) carries the scholar 
through simple interest. A very full exhibit of the 
metrical system is inserted at the close, with tables and 
examples for practice, together with a brief history of its 
first adoption in France. The common people of France 
are even now, after a half-century of trial, only slowly 
becoming used to this needed reform, but there seems 
to be no reason for a similar tardiness in its adoption by 
all classes in this country. Already the Yankee school- 
master is improving the system, so that it may be easily 
handled in practice, and a portion of the treatise in this 
book is devoted to suggesting a system of abbreviated 
nomenclature, whereby the long Latin and Greek nu- 
merals may slip more easily on the tongue. 


The Cambridge Course of Elementary Physics: Part 


Third, Astronomy. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillett. 
Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth; New York: O. 8, Felt. 








1867.—This book is divided into three nearly equal parts. 
The first treats of the apparent and real motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of the method of measuring the earth’s 
size and the celestial distances, and of the phenomena 
arising from the earth’s motions; the second describes 
the solar system, giving the latest information on the 
subject of the appearances of the surfaces of the sun and 
moon; the third part treats of motion and gravitation, 
and is a good introduction to physical astronomy. 

So much of the science of astronomy as is here present- 
ed is rarely offered in a school text-book without re- 
quiring of the student greater proficiency in mathematics. 
A fair knowledge only of geometry is needed to begin, 
while the little trigonometry called for is given in a few 
pages of the appendix. 

The accuracy of statement which we have referred to 
in the other works by the same authors is especially no- 
ticeable in the book before us. The single fault we find 
with the book is the lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the writers. Our previous experiences have led us to ex- 
pect some expressions of earnest, fervid feeling in a work 
on descriptive astronomy, but this book is as free from 
them as an almanacor algebra. In one place,as if by in- 
advertence, there is a glowing description quoted from 
Hind of the total eclipse of July, 1851 ; but after thus pan- 
dering to popular prejudice, the authors hasten to lead 
the reader, by way of penance, through an abstruse expla- 
nation of umbra and shadow, without the light of a dia- 
gram, and then, apparently feeling that some severe ma- 
thematical discipline is still necessary, set before him 
for contemplation the following : 

** And when the sun is on the meridian of a given place, it will 
be 15° east of the meridian of a place 15° to the east of it ;” 
after which the equilibrium is restored and there is no 
other similar weakness exhibited. 

The typography, diagrams, and whole arrangement of 
the matter of the work are excellent. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By W. J. Rolfe and 
J. A. Gillett. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth. New York: 
O. S. Felt. 1867.—This is an elementary work on press- 
ure, motion, and simple machines, designed for beginners 
and adapted to the grammar-school grade of talent. 
We have no doubt it will prove to be a valuable text- 
book, although it will require instructors of more than 
ordinary skill to create an interest in the subject, for the 
style of the book is not calculated to awaken enthusiasm, 
Electricity, sound, light, and heat are to be introduced 
in the more advanced book of the course. The peculiar 
merit of this as well as the other books of the Cambridge 
course is scientific accuracy. 


A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Chemistry. By J. Dor- 
man Steele. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1867.—Of 
the recent praiseworthy efforts to prepare an outline of 
chemistry for students whose time for the study is lim- 
ited, Mr. Steele’s little book is the best we have seen, 

The laws of combination are clearly stated ; the nomen- 
clature so often omitted in brief works is here presented 
and used throughout the book, and, better than all, a ge- 
ries of problems is given in the appendix to ensure famil- 
iarity with the law of definite proportions as well as an 
acquaintance with the properties and ures of the more 
common salts, 


Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. By Edward 
Tliteheock, D.D., LLD., and Bdward Lliteheock, Jr., MD. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Uo. 1866.— 
The names of the authors are sufficient to ensure ape- 
cial attention to whatever compilation they might make 
on the subject of comparative anatomy, Beside covering 
the ground usually traversed in the school physiologies, 
this book gives an excellent outline of comparative anat- 
omy, With more of microscopic anatomy than is usual in 
any elementary work, and is throughout amply illus- 
trated, 

The Latin names of different parts of the body are out 
of place in an elementary book of this kind, and the re- 
ligious inferences of design, although striking, would 
have been better interspersed in exemplification of the 
scientific text than arranged under a separate lead at 
the close, where they will never receive the notice they 
dererve. 

The December number of The Broadway, for interest 
and variety, is quite as good as the numbers that preceded 
it. Mr. Lawrence gives us five more thrilling chapters of 
Brakespeare, wherein that doughty and athletic cham- 
pion performs those fearless feats of derring-do which are 
the chivalrous wont of Mr. Lawrence’s heroes, and the 
wonder of his readers; A Dramatic Author favors us, in 
a graphic and amusing sketch, with an inside view of 
The Miseries of Dramatic Authorship ; Mr. W. Clark 
Russell contributes a fair and appreciative, if not very 
critical, estimate of IZenry Wadsworth Longfellow, whom 
he strangely calls “ a devotional poet ;” Mr. Henry Sedley 
compares Fegent Street and Broadway ; the Author of 
The Gentle Life deprecates the sordid realisms and gross- 
ness of taste into which exaggerated worship of muscle 
is bringing The Young Men of To-day, and, though di- 
recting bis observations to British youth, says something 
that our own young men might profitably heed; Mr. 














John Hollingshead, in a thoughtful and earnest paper, 





entitled Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, blows a blast 
against the pseudo-philanthropy of sentimental trading 
associations ; and Mr. F.C. Burnand, in another ingta]- 
ment of Second Thoughts, is droll and whimsical as 
ever. These are the prose articles, and in the Way of 
poetry we have Mr. Bradbury and Miss Alice Cary with 
some rather pretty verses, and Mr. Buchanan with some 
rather silly ones matched by the singularly insipid pic. 
ture accompanying them, As will be seen, more space jg 
given to American writers than in any previous number 
and altogether this international magazine seems to he 
fairly earning its right to rank with the most lively and 
entertaining of its rivals. 





GeorcE Rovutienes & Sons, London and New York.—North 
Coast, and other Poems. By Robert Buchanan. With illng. 
trations by eminent artists, Pp. xiv., 250. 1868. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Arnual. Edited by Edmund Rout. 
ledge. With illustrations.. Pp. viii., 760. 1868. 

Every Boy’s Book: A Complete Cyclopedia of Sports ang 
Amusements, Edited by Edmund Routledge. Illustrated, 
Pp. xvi., T67. 1868, 

The Boy's Own Country Book: Descriptive of the Seasong 
and Roral Amusements. By Thomas Miller. L[lustrated, 
Pp. xiv., 120, 124, 124, 124. 1868. 

The Boys of Beechwood, By Mrs. Eiloart. With illustra. 
tions. Pp. vii., 895. 1863. 

The Complete Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Comprising 
his E-saye, Plays, Poetical Works, and Vicar of Waketield, 
New edition, Pp. xii., 711. 1867. 

The Young Nile-Voyagers. By Anne Lowman, anthor of 
Esperanza, Young Exiles, etc. Wlustrated. Pp. viii., 440, 


1sts. 

Wonderful Inventions. From the Mariner's Compass to 
the Electric Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. With numer- 
ous engravings, Pp. xvi., 400. 1868, 

The Child's Country Story Book. By Thomas Miller, 
With eight colored illustrations. Pp 145. 1868. 

The Children’s Poetry Book; being a Selection of Poetry 
for the Young. Illustrated. Pp. viii., 452. 1868. 

Sir Victor's Choice. By Annie Thomas, author of Denis 
Donne. Pp. v., 409. 1867. 

The Two Midshipmen: A Tale of the Sea. By Captain 
Armstrong. A new edition. Pp. 382. 

The Microscope: Its History, Construction, and Applica. 
tion. By Jabez Hogg, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., with upward of 500 
engravings and colored illustrations by Tutien West. Sixth 
edition. Pp. xx., 752. 1867. 

The Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. By James Greenwood, 
Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Pp. 164. 1868. 

Guinevere. By Alfred Tennyson. LIlustrated by Gustave 
Doré. Pp. 4i. 1868. 

Vivien. Thesame. Pp. 49. 1868. 

S. W. Partripce & Co., London; New York: George Rout- 
see & Sons.—Our Four-footed Friends. By Mary Howitt, 

>p. iv., 168. 

Axanavens Stranan, London; New York: George Routledge 
& Sons.—The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By 
Sarah Tytler. Pp. ix., 616. 1867. 

Prayers for the Sick Chamber. Pp, 215. 1867. 

Voices of the Prophets; cr, Faith, Prayer, and Human 
Life. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D. Pp. ix., 824. 1867. 

CuHar.es ScripneR & Co., New York.—The Fables of Alsop. 
With illustrations by Henry L, Stephens. Lithographed by 
Julius Bien, Pp. x., 76. 1868. 

Frepenrick Warne & Co., London; New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Co.—Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains, Ilus- 
trated by eminent artists. Pp. xvi., 280. 1868. 

Scripnen, WeForp & Co., New York.-—-Christian Lyrics ; chiefly 
Selected from Modern Authors, With upward of 100 cngray- 
inge. Pp. xiv., 180. 1868. 

The Story Without an End. From the German of Carnové, 
By Sarah Austin. Illustrated and printed in colors after 
drawing by E. V. B. Pp. vi., 40. 1868, 

Joun ©, Horren, London.—Abyssinia and Its People; or, Life in 
the Land of Prester John, Edited by J. ©, Motten, Illus 
trated, Pp. vi. B84. 1868, 

T. B. Perenson & Baos., Philadelphia,—Our Mutual Friend, By 
Charles Dickens, People’s Edition, Illustrated, Pp, 082 
: The Family Save-All, By the author of The National Cook 
took, Pp, 675. 

JAMKS MILLER, New York,—Poema of Childhood. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Illustrated by Ilennessy and Thwaites, 
Pp. 162, 1867, 

Thrilling Incidents in American History, By J. W, Bar 
ber, Pp. 354, 1868, 

The American Boy's Life of Washington, By Mra, Anna 
M. Uyde, Pp 255. 1868, 

Miller's Nursery Picture Book, With 100 illustrations by 
Bennett, and others, Pp, 14%, 

My New Picture Book, With 90 INuatrations, Pp, 100, 

Chitchat; or, Short ‘Tales in Short Words, By the author 
of Always Happy, etc, Vp. 128, 

The History of Litte Jack, By Thomas Day, Pp, 76, 63, 

Unele John's Story Book; or, Short Vales jn Short Words, 
By the same, Pp, 128, 

Charlie Hathaway; or, The City Clerk and his Sister, and 
other Stories, By Catharine M, Sedgwick, Pp. 41,04 
Hurp & Hovuauton, New York,—The Three Holy Kings, With 

photographic illustrations, Pp, 31, 1568, ; 
: The Diary of a Milliner. by Bello Otis, Pp, vill, 200. 
SOT. 

Viger Lilies: A Novel. By Sidney Lanier, Pp, 252. 1807. 

Lialian Journeys, By W. D. Howells. Pp. 820, 1867. 

Poems. By Elizabeth C, Kinney, Pp. vili., 226, 1507, 

a “9 Boston.—Into the Light; or, The Jewess. By U, A. 9. 
’p. 822. 1868, 

N Judge Not;"’ or, Hester Powers’s Girlhood, By Mra. 
Edwin Sheppard. Pp, 224. 1868, 

J.B. Lirvincotr & Co., Philadelphia.—The Lives, Sentiments, 
and Sufferings of some of the Reformers and Martyrs Before, 
Since, and Independent of the Lutheran Reformation. BY 
William Hodgson. Pp. xil., 465. 1867. 

Kece Deus Homo; or, The Work and Kingdom of the Christ 
of Scriptore. Pp, 207. 1868. 

A Prayer-Book and Hymnal for the Use of the New Church. 
Pp. xxiv., 203, 242. 1867. 

Harper & Brorurns, New York.—Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. By Albert Barnes, 
author of Notes on the Psalms, ete. Pp. vi., 451. 1868. 

D. AppLeToN & Co., New York.—Elia; or, Spain Fifty Years 
one nes from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. Pp. 
324, 1863. 

Sever & Francis, Cambridge.—Dream Children. By the autho 
of Seven Little People and their Friends. Pp. xii., 241. 1867, 

Lerrotpt & Hotz, New York.—(Bernbard Tauchnitz, my y.) 
Faust. By Goethe. From the German by John Auster, LL. 
Pp. xiv., 295. 1867. i 

Nathan the Wise: A Dramatic Poem. By Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Translated by Kllen Frothingham. Pp, xxili., %°. 
18638. Advance Sheets. r 

M. W. Dopp, New York.—On Both Sides of the Sea: A Story 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration, A se nel to ae 
Draytons and the Davenants. By the author of ‘The Schon 
berg-Cotta Family. Pp. 510. 1867. Us 

Hi B. Futver, Boston.—Fairy Bells, and What They Tolled t 
Translated from the German by 8. W. Lander. Lilustrated. 
Pp. 204. 1868. - 

AMERICAN Tract Society, New York,—Netty and Her Sister ; OF 
Tbe Two Paths. By the author of Phil Kennedy. 





Pp, tee 
Cusuine & Cave. Houston, Texas,—Minding the Gap, and Other 
Poems. By Mollic E. Moore. Pp. 240. 1867.5 
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PAMPHLETS. 


qrcxxor & Fieups, Boston.—The Atlantic Almanac, 1868, Ed- 
jted by Oliver Wendell Holmes and Donald G. Mitchell. Py. 
64, 
q, B. Pererson & Bros., Philadelphia—American Notes for 
* General Circulation. By Charles Dickens. Pp. 104. 
LORING, Boston.—Jack the Giant Killer. The Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood. Cinderella, By Miss Thackeray. Pp. 15, 10, 17. 


1868. 
JiarPeR & BroTuErs, New York.—The Waterdale Neighbors: A 
Novel. By the author of Paul Massie. Pp. 130. 
Carlyon’s Year: A Novel. By the author of Lost Sir Massing- 


berd. 
Rosert M. De Witt, New York.—Nobody’s Child: A Romantic 
Drama in Three Acts. By Watts Phillips, Esq. Pp. 38. 
We have also received the catalogne of The Theta Delta Chi 
Fraternity, and current numbers of The Michigan University 
Magazine, The American Journal of Horticulture, and the Old 
Franklin Almanac for 1568, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


NOTED dramatist once observed that most nen think 
they can preach sermons and manage tlieatres bet- 
ter than their neighbors; the many painful attempts 
made by those who weekly tax the patience of meek lis. 
teners, and whom the Scotch designate as “ stickit min- 
jsters,” and the number of others who have struggled 
like swimmers against the stream, and finally brought 
up in the bankrupt court, attest the truth of the obser. 
vation, There is perhaps no position so difficult to fill 
successfully as that of a theatrical manager, and none 
the difficulties of which are less appreciated by the pub- 
lic. If he, by something short of a miracle, satisfy the 
hydra-headed monster, the credit is awarded to those 
whom he employs; if he fail, the whole blame falls on 
himself. His position requires the exercise of great in- 
elligence, patience, courage, and tact ; his engagements 
must be faithfully and punctually kept, and the caprice 
of a single individual may ruin his best concerted plans. 
We may, therefore, congratulate ourselves upon being 
able to profit by the life-long experience of one whose 
managerial career, here and elsewhere, has been one un- 
interrupted success, and to whom we are indebted for one 
of the most charming entertainments ever offered to this 
or any other public. Like all arts which address them- 
selves to the imagination, the stage has sometimes 
been degraded to a very low condition; gross caricature 
and meritricious exhibition have attracted to some of our 
theatres the least intelligent portion of the population, 
while in the semi-deserted “ temples of the drama” hur- 
ricanes of stormy passions raged, and—as a writer in the 
last century once said—“ every actor seemed to be hasten- 
ng on the day of judgement.” 

“ Nous avons changé tout cela.” Mr. Bateman has 
brought among us artists of refined taste and sound 
judgement, true to their art and zealous to excel, whose 
style has been formed upon the best models, and subject- 
ed tothe test of the most severe and exacting criticism, 
The charming French opera likewise grows nightly in 
public favor, and the dynasty of the Grande Duchesse, 
protected by the invincible General Boum and guarded 
by the “ Sabre de mon pére,” bids fair to be as lengthy as 
it is popular. It is true that the chair of state is 
variously filled. Tostée delights us at one time with 
her exquisite piquancy and grace, and on another even- 
ing she is replaced by a priina donna whose youth, 
beauty, and sweet fresh voice are equally attractive, 
But nothing interferes with the established insti 
tution. Le roti est mort! Vive le roi! This revo 
lution in theatricals is a favorable sign of a much-needed 
{mprovement in the taste of our people, Genius must 
be fostered and its attainments rewarded ; by the degree 
in which the arts flourish among us, and are cultivated 
by us, 80 shall our position stand in the seale of civiliza- 
tion, 
courage those who have the power, acquired through 
prolonged and Jaborious study, to refine our taste, to 
wean us from the “ noisy haunts of bustling trade,” to 
please the eye and ‘delight the imagination ; and it de- 
volves upon the rich thus to employ a portion of their 
means, It is too much to require of any one that he 
should undergo the years of drudgery requisite to carry 
his art to the highest degree of excellence and then find 
neither the appreciation nor support without which the 
sensitive nature of the true artist languishes and dies, 

The Grande Duchesse having established her rule 
among us upon a sure foundation, seeks, like all con- 
querors, for extended sway, and has resolved upon mak- 
ing a royal progress through adjacent states to levy trib- 
ute and gladden the eyesand ears of those who have long 
sighed for her presence. We must, therefore, be content 
to part with her for awhile, and, at the season of “ heart- 
easing mirth,” when life is, or should be, all a holiday, 
revise our sometime neglected memories of Homeric lore, 
and devote our willing homage to La belle I/ciéne, whose 
love “ first made men heroes, and those heroes gods.” 

The second of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s very popular 
symphony soirées took place on Saturday last, and it isa 
matter of congratulation that our musical public is large 
enough to support two series of classical concerts of the 
dimensions of thisand the Philharmonic, though the field 
in which they work is not exactly the same, the Philhar- 
monic maintaining a severer rule of classical strictness 
and having the great advantage of instructing its au 
dience as well as its performers, by means of its public 
rehearsals, while Mr. Thomas's plan allows him a greater 


It is one of the high privileges of wealth to en-! 


range in the choice of his programmes, with a more ab-| sarily give an impulse to the demand for international 
solute control over his executants, and ministers gener- | copyright : 


ally to a more robust -‘musical appetite on the part of his ‘None know better than our own authors what discouraging 


public. . The great use of a philharmonic is to repeat and 
hold up to our admiration the works which are admittediy 
classical, and the great use of an enterprise like that of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s is to present new works whose 
classic status is not yet secure ; both seem thoroughly to 
comprehend their function. 

The programme of Saturday was somewhat chrono. 
logical, with Haydn at the beginning, Schumann at the 
end, and Beethoven in the middle, the interstices being 
filled in with Rossini, Schubert, and Chopin. For the 
introduction of this last name we are indebted to Mr. 
Leopold de Meyer, who is one of the few artists who 
have returned to this country, after an absence of many 
years, to meet a welcome cordial as the first and not 
weakened by time. The old fire is yet there, and when 
occasionally a dangerous octave passage with that heavy 
left hand reminds us of the fierce energy of other days, 
he glides away into coruscations of brilliant and delicate 
fiorituri, which are a thousand times more delightful 
than the terrible foree which was once his chief charac- 
teristic. Beethoven’s overture in C made us regret that 
we could not have heard it also in rehearsal ; but it was 
worth while to meet the cold wind of Saturday just to 
hear Mr. Theodore 'Chomas and his orchestra attack the 
first five chords. 

Altogether the concert was a highly interesting one, 
and we presume that we ought to put up patiently 
with as much Schumann as Mr. Thomas chooses to inflict, 
in consideration of the great pleasure and advantage 
which his untiring energy secures to us. 





LITERARIANA. 

OME interesting scraps of the literary history of the 
past fifteen years are among the reminiscences 
of the old Putnam's Monthly which Mr. Charles F. Briggs 
and Mr. George W. Curtis gather into the prelude to the 
new Putnam's Magazine. Fifteen years ago, Mr. Briggs 
tells us, was the plan of the original venture discussed 
at adinner party at Mr. Putnam’s house, the party con- 
sisting of Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland, Mr. George Sum- 
ner, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. George W. Curtis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Putnam, and Mr. Briggs, all but two of whom re- 
main to assist at the revival of the enterprise. Of those 
who were contributors and writers of the earlier Put- 
nam, but who are now gone, were Washington Irving, 
Fitz-James O’Brien, Dr. Francis L. Hawks, Henry D. 
Thoreau, Richard Hildreth, the historian, and Thomas 
Francis Meagher. Also belonging to this list was the 
tev. J. HL. Hanson, who contributed to the second num- 
ber of the magazine the celebrated article, //ive we a 
Bourbon among us? which made the Rev. Eleazar Wil- 
liams, the supposed suppressed prince, the lion of the 
time, So too was Dr.. Bethune, of whose story, Uncle 
Barnard, it is told that it was taken and printed as orig- 
inal by a London magazine, from which an American 
monthly unsuspiciously appropriated it in the same 
manner, Which, curiously enough, has just been paral- 
leled by an achievement of Meery Saturday, which copied 
from and credited to an English periodical a story which 
the Jatter had stolen from Ve Atlantic Monthly. Of au 
thors who we hope will appear in the new L’utnam, as 
they did in the old, are Herman Melville, William Swin- 
ton, Fred, 3B, Perkins, Frederick $8, Cozzens, and Prof, M, 
Schele de Vere, And of memorable volumes which have 
been gathered from the pages of the old magazine are, 
beside the little railroad volumes, such as Cozzens's Spar- 
rougrass Papers, Richard Grant White's Shakespeare's 
Seholar, Calvert's Harly Years in Europe, Godwin's Po- 
litical Essays, Lowell’s Irireside Travels, Melville's Israel 
Potter, Mrs. Kirkland’s Washington, Thoreau's Cape Cod, 
Tuckerman’s Criterion, Quincy's Wensley, and Curtis's 
Prue and I, and Potiphar Papers, which bring us to the 
note from their author. In this Mr. Curtis tells bow, 
some months previous to the inaugural dinner party, the 
project was broached to him by Mr. “ Harry Franco” of a 
new and wholly American magazine, whence came Put- 
nam’s Monthly, with Mr. Franco as editor-in-chief and 
Mr. Godwin as associate editor, with headquarters in a 
third-story room in Park Place. Were one day, “ Mr. 
Franco gaid, in his crisp way, ‘There must be an article 
upon the present state of parties, in the next number ?’” 
and, on Mr. Godwin’s—who was the political writer— 
appearing conscious, continued, “I don’t mean political 
parties ; | mean,Brown’s,” and thence sprang Mrs. Poti 
phar. Of the remainder of Mr. Curtis's note the greater 
portion is devoted to a tribute to Arthur Hugh Clough. 
To return to Mr. Briggs, we read in his introduction this 

gratifying, if venturous, assurance : 

“ American readers are accustomed almost entirely to foreign 
works of fiction; bat we shall publish none but stories of native 
production. It is not possible that such devourers of stories 
should be incapable of producing the article so essential to their 
happiness. We have entire faith in our ability to bring out the 
required supply of American novels and romances, Like the 
gold in the gulches of the Rocky Mountains, they are only wait- 
ing for a little adventurous prospecting to bring them to light.” 


And finally we have this satisfactory verification of our 





prediction that the influx of new periodicals would neces- 











disadvantages the publisher of an original magazine mast con- 
tend against, in being ovliged to compete with the unpaid British 
productions woich are reproduced here almost simultaneously 
with their publication on the other side of the Atlantic, And 
while this unequal contest between the publisher who filches his 
matter, and the one who pays for it, almost prohibits the possi- 
bility of profit to the latter, the American author gauges his de- 
mand for compensation by the standard of his English brother.” 

Mr. T. H. Worraxu delivered his lecture on Mexico, 
on the evening of Dec. 3, before the New York Histori. 
cal Society. The hall was crowded by a highly culti- 
vated and attentive audience and the lecturer was fre- 
quently interrupted by appreciative applause. Mr. Wor- 
rall handled his subject with great skill, favored hia 
hearers with several points and theories that were evi- 
dently quite new to them, and was highly complimented 
at the close for an effort ia all respects creditable and 
instructive. It is seldom that a discourse is so enriched 
as was this one by the fruits of a practical experience, 
and we have no hesitancy in recommending committees 
to secure the services of Mr. Worrall to deliver his lecture 
elsewhere, since they will certainly be fortunate if they 
are able to obtain them. We understand that the lecture 
is to be printed. 

Messrs. H. H. BANcrort & Co., of San Francisco, have 
in press an elaborate work upon Zhe Natural Wealth of 
California, treating of the geographical features of the 
country, its resources in mines, fisheries, minerals, agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, with chapters upon its 
history, as well as its geology, mineralogy, botany, 
nemology, and natural history. The authors of the 
work are Messrs. H.C. Bennett and Titus F. Cronise, who 
have been for some years engaged in the collection of its 
material. 

Messrs. LEypotpt & Hout are about to publish trans- 
lations,{by Mr. John Durand, of M. H. Taine’s Italy, Rome, 
and Naples and of the same author’s The Ideal in Art. 

Mr. Jonn T. HEARN announces the publication at 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, from the beginning of the year, 
of a monthly magazine to be entitled Zhe Southern 
Journal of Education. 

Tne THETA DELTA CHI FRATERNITY, one of the 
most respectable and successful of the numerous college 
secret societies, has just published a remarkably hand- 
some ¢atalogue of its membership, which amounts in the 
total to 1,095, of whom 77 are dead, divided among 
22 chapters, of which, however, some which were estab- 
lished in Southern colleges were broken up by the war. 
Mr. William L. Stone, who we understand was the 
working editor as well as the printer of the catalogue, 
has made its typographical beauty equal to its complete- 
ness, and has been able to append to a remarkably large 
proportion of the names of the members minutes of im- 
portant positions held by them and of distinguished 
services in one or the other of the armies during the 
civil war, , 

Mr. Trottore’s Phineas Minn, the Irish Member, will 
be published here, simultaneously with its appearance in 
St. Paul's, in the Sunday and weekly editions of The 
Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Dickens, beside his ZZoliday Romance, which is 
to appear in Our Young Folks with full-page desigas by 
Mr. John Gilbert, is to contribute to 7/¢ Atlantic a short 
serial, entitled George Silverman's Leplanation, 

Mr. Paun Du CHAILLU, who has just returned hither 
for the purpose of fulfilling his lecturing engagements, 
completed while abroad his arrangements for publishing 
his new book, which is soon to be given us here by 
Messrs, Harper & Bros,, and is entitled Stories of the Go. 
rilla Country, narrated for Young People. 

Dr. LEONARD Woops—who, as we mentioned some 
months ago, has gone to Europe under the auspices of 
the Maine Historical Society and of the state government, 
in quest of unpublished records of early voyages to our 
north-eastern coast—has met with such unlooked-for 
success a8 induces him and the society to materially en- 
large the scope of his work, The first volume will relate 
entirely to expeditions during the seventeenth century, 
and will contain much that is new concerning the explo- 
rations of Frobisher, Cabot, and others, thus making the 
work one of no merely local importance. 

M. Cu. LeciERC bas sent us a Catalogue Raisonné, 
prepared by himself, of what he calls, and we think 
justly, a very valuable collection of works on America 
and the Philippine Islands which is to be auctioned off in 
Paris on the 15th prox. The catalogue seems to be a 
very full and descriptive one, and many of the books 
curious and interesting as well as rare. Among them 
we notice original editions of Champlain’s Voyage au 
Canada and of Sarcilaso de la Viga’s histories of Peru, 
an unpublished manuscript, with eleven plates, relative 
to Rochambeau’s share in the campaign of 1781, which 
the editor thinks “ worthy of a place in the National Li- 
brary of the United States,” and another on parchment 
in the Quiché language, a dialect of Guatemala, contain 
ing prayers and meditations, attributed to the learned 
and pious Dominican, P. Domingo di Vico, Bishop of 
Vera Paz This is somewhat enthysiastically styled, “in 
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point of curiosity and rarity, the finest article of the col- 
lection,” and the following brief extract is given to whet 
the curiosity of philologists : “ RONOMEL VTZIL ATOBAL, 
XEHUL HUT XEUACHIN NAIPE RUMAL CAHAUAL ECA VOO 
VTZIL XENIMA HULU CHIRIH ACAVAE QUIBI : LOCONIC, CA 
MELALI, CUIBALI, MEBAIL, PENITENCIA ”—which is said 
to mean that all the virtues shone resplendent in one, 
but the five most brilliant were charity, humility, 
patience, poverty, and penitence. We infer that the 
latter virtue was not a favorite one among the good Gua- 
temalans, from their lack of a word to express it. The 
catalogue itself is an interesting one to lovers of “ quaint 
orgotten lore,’ and the collection, we think, should 
arouse the frenzy of every bibliomaniac. 

M. ADOLPHE BERTY, who recently died in Paris, worn 
out by his excessive labors in his favorite pursuit, left un- 
published an immense and curious work, which is de- 
scribed by the Paris correspondent of The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. His knowledge and skill acquired in restoring the 
principal medieval and revival edifices in Paris led to his 
employment by M. Albert Lenoir to assist in the prepa- 
ration of the Statistique Monumental de Paris. This sug- 
gested to him the idea of a topographical history of Paris 
which should describe geometrically the monuments, 
houses, and soil of the city, with all their transformations. 
After ten years of labor upon it the antiquarians and the 
municipal authorities became so interested in the matter 
as to procure him an office, enlarge his plan, and deter- 
mine on issuing the work at the publiccost. Unfortunate- 


and M. Edmund About—who, it seems, does not write 
for half-a-dozen papers, as is stated in a travelling para- 
graph—is to contribute to the same journal. 

THE Rev. W. GERMANN, Ph.D., has recently published 
at Madras an important German work on South Indian 
mythology, an account of which, together with other 
Oriental literary intelligence, we find in Tritbner’s Liter- 
ary Record. Its title is, being translated, Genealogy of the 
Malabar Gods, from native writings and letters by B. Zie- 
genbalg,—a German missionary of the earlier part of the 
last century, who was dissuaded from its publication one 
hundred and fifty years ago by the message sent, in 
response to his MSS., by A. H. Francke, the founder of 
the Orphan House at Halle; “that the execution in 
print of the genealogy of the Malabar Deities could not 
be entertained at all, considering the missionaries had 
been sent out in order to extirpate heathenism in India, 
and not to propagate heathenish nonsense in Europe.” 
|Tae present editor, we read, is evidently well ac- 
|quainted with the whole range of labors in the 
| department of Indian antiquities, and has enriched 
'the work with the result of his own labors, so-—that 

the student of the book will have before him a com- 
‘plete account of South Indian mythology, embodying 
the latest results of European and Indian scholarship. 
| Pror. F. Kretuorn, of the Poona College, has lately 
| succeeded in obtaining for the Government of Bombay a 
| complete copy of the celebrated Pahlavi work, Dinkard, 
thus described by Dr. Martin Haug in his Zand-Pahlavi 











eae 
said to have been originally composed by the disciples of 
Zoroaster himself (though it is admitted that it was 
after the copies had become scattered and destroyed on 
eral times, recomposed from the fragments). There jg 
unfortunately, only one complete copy of it in existence, 
which is at Nausari, in the library of the Destiir-i-Deg. 
tirin. I saw it, together with Destiir Hoshengji, on oy; 
tour through Gujarat in January, 1864; it comprises 
about 2,000 huge pages. Notwithstanding the numerous 
efforts which have been made no transcript of it could 
be obtained.” 

Tae Rev. WutrwE_t ELWwIN has prepared a new 
life, introduction, and notes for a forthcoming edition of 
The Works of Alexander Pope, which is to contain anec. 
dotes and incidents concerning the poet, many new lings 
and various readings from the MSS. which he presenteq 
to Richardson, his unpublished satire on the Duke of 
Marlborough, and some seven hundred letters, more than 
five hundred of which are now printed for the first time, 

Mr. JoHN Mor.ey, of The Saturday and Fortnightly 
Reviews, is coming hither on a visit of several months, 

Mr. M’CuLLacit ToRRENS is the gentleman described 
by Zhe Atheneum asan eminent M.P., still more eminent 
as a writer, who succeeds Prof. Henry Morley in the edi- 
torship of The Examiner. 

Mr. JAMES HANNay succeeds Mr. Edmund Yates ag 
editor of Zemple Bar, whose character, we may iafer, 
will undergo some transformation. 

Mr. G. W. GILt has translated into English Cervantes, 


y, Just as the author had made his MSS. ready for the | Glossary : “The Dinkard is by far the largest Huzviiresh | Galatea, which its author ranked with the Don Quixote 
| work in existence, and the most important store-house of | written twenty-one years after, but which is comparative. 


press he died. 


M. SaInTE-BEUVE is again to write for Le Moniteur, | traditional lore, comparable to the Jewish Talmud. It is | 
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ly little known. 








ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1868, 
There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, a new 


Weekly Journal to be called 


THE WEE K: 


A Reflex of Gome and Forciqn Opinion. 


Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 


The reading matter of THE WEEK wilt consist entirely of extracts from the ablest and most influential journals all over the world. The aim will be to make 


the most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. From its cheapness and its universal 


range, as the contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest and best from every quarter, it is be- 
lieved that THE WEEK will speedily attain a large circulation. 


The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Week, entirely selected, 


will be sent to one address for $7 50 per annum, strictly and invariably in advance. 
“f y 


The edition of the first number of TZH WEEHK will be very large, and Advertisers wishing space will do well to engage it in advance. 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


Address 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Caution to the World of Fashicen.— The 
boundless popularity of Phalon’s Extract or THE ‘ Nigut- 

3LOOMING CEREUS” has called forth a large brood of imitations. 
Its fragrance defies the counterfeiter’s art, but its name has been 
stolen. See to it that the words, ‘‘ PHALON & SON, Perfumers, 
New York,” are embossed on the glass of the bottle. If absent, 
the article is fraudulent. 





COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Ors, in combination with GLyceRing, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Draggists. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





James F, Prerce. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 


ROBERT SEWELL. 





Messrs. SeweLt & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 








| Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to 


CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELEC- 
TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; also, that 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 





Trade-Mark 
for 
Electro-Plate. { goBtAM Mrg py, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 


Stamped on 
base of 
every article, 


the best Sheffield plate. 
CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


A Complete Assortment of the above Ware 
at retail by the introducers, 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 
THE WEEK. 
There will be no regard to parties or eects in making the se- 


lections for THE WEEK. Articles wi!l be printed on all sides 
of politics, with reference only to their ability and interest. 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 





JOSEPH SABIN, 

84 Nassau Street, New York, 
keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana, 


Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions large 
paper, and uncut copies. 





POPULAR AND ELEGANT JUVENILE BOOKS. 





DREAM CHILDREN. 


By H. E. Scvupper, editor of The Riverside Magazine. Beauti- 


fully illustrated. 16mo, vellum, $1 25. 


A BOOK OF COLDEN DEEDS. 
By the author of the Heir of Redclyffe. 16mo, cloth, $1 %5. 


THE CHILDREN’S CARLAND. 
FROM THE BEST POETS. 
By Coventry PatmoreE. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 


By C.F. ALEXANDER. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


For gale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt ol 


the price by the Publishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


| 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


No more suitable and no more beautiful Christmas or New 








Year's Gift can be made than one of these exquisite works of 
art. Ask for Prang’s American Chromos. For sale by all Art 
Stores. Prang’s Journal of Popular Art describes how Chromos 
are made, and contains letters and articles by Mrs. Stowe, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Church (the painter), Bayard Taylor, Parton, 
Redpath, Leland, and others. Sent free to any address. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, 
CHOICE EDITIONS IN FINE BINDINGS, 
JUST IMPORTED BY 


ALLEN EBBS, 





183 Broadway, up-etairs. 
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Messrs. Roberts Brotnenrs’ New Booxs Pupuisnen | MINDING THE CAP, AND OTHER POEMS. 


THIS WEEK, 





THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; 


oR, 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


qransiated from the German of Scuxrer by C. T. Brooks. 1) @ melody of rhythm, a richness of language, and a facility and 
fidelity of rhyme that are not surpassed by any of her contempo- 
raries.”—Memphis Appeal. 


square 16mo vol., bevelled cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
MY PRISONS. 


By SiLv10 PELLICO. Withan Introduction by Epes Sargent and 50 
Illustrations. 1 square 12mo vyol., bevelled cloth, gilt, $3 50. 


These two books are specially adapted for presentation, and 
are put up in neat boxes, 





The following are just published in connection with MEssrs. 
Low & Co., of London: 


The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 
Saint Louis, King of France. 


Two beautifully printed 18mo volumes, bound in cloth, giltt| THE POEMS OF MRs. 


price $1 25 each. : 
Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK, 
E. J. HALE & SON 


WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE OLD CAPITOL AND ITS INMATES. 

By a Lady who enjoyed the Hospitalities of the Government for 
aSeason. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

This is one of the most remarkable books of the day, describ- 
ing in a graphic manner some of the scenes of the despotism 
which reigned unchecked in our unhappy country during the 
period of the ** Bastilles,”’ when, as Mr. Secretary Seward boasted 
to Lord Lyons, he had only to touch a little bell to order the ar- 
rest of a citizen in any part of the country. The author, an ac- 
complished lady of high social position, describes what she her- 
self saw and suffered—the arrest of herself and others without 
cause; their brutal treatment; long imprisonment; and final 
discharge without more reason, apparently, than had served for 
their arrest. Mrs. Surratt was a fellow-prisoner, and the de- 
scription of her noble conduct—of her kindness to a sick woman 
who had been endeavoring to entrap and betray her for “ thirty 
pieces of silver ’’—will make the world shudder more and more at 
the remembrance that such a woman was consigned to the gallows 
by a military tribunal, which may have far more to answer for 
at a higher tribunal than the victim of their blind rage. 

The editor of The Richmond Daily Dispatch says: 

“The book bas entranced us. We readit with as eager interest 
as ever we turned over the pages of Scott or Bulwer. This last 
product of the cruel war through which we have just passed (not 
lo say We are now passing) will, we predict, be among the most 
popular writings of the day, The book will shortly be published, 
and be in the reach of all who wish to know the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, in relation to the mode of treating female pris- 
oners in Washington. There is a story of Mrs. Surratt; she ap- 
pears in these pages as an angel of mercy. Could such a woman 
be a criminal?” 





Orders from the Trade and Book Agents solicited. Liberal dis- 
counts to both. Address 


E. J. HALE & SON, 


15 Murray Street, New York, 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





CGRAY’S POEMS. 

With Illustrations by Birket Foster. The exquisite Cambridge 
edition. Small 4to, cloth, $2 25. 

“One of the daintiest volumes we have ever seen,” — Congrega- 
tionalist. 





THE BOOK OF PRAISE. Compiled by Sir Roundell Palmer. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated by Stotherd. . 

THE BALLAD BOOK. By William Allingham. 

THE JEST BOOK. By Mark Lemon. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS, 
Each in 16mo, morocco cloth, at $1 75. 





THE VALUABLE NATIONAL WORK. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMER . 
2 vols, post 8vo, morocco cloth, $6. 


All the above works in a variety of ELEGANT CALF AND MOROCCO 
BINDINGS at moderate prices. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Miss LANDER’s NEW VoLUME OF Farry TALEs. 
FAIRY BELLS, AND WHAT THEY 
TOLLED US. 

A Charming Collection of Fairy Stories from the German. By 
Miss 8. W. LaNper, author of Spectacles for Young Eyes. 
One vol., beautifully illustrated, tinted paper, extra cloth, 
price $1 25. 

Sold} by Booksellers generally, ‘or! sent free, on receipt of the 
price by the Publisher, 


HORACE B. FULLER 
(SUCCESSOR TO. WALKER, FULLER & CO.), 


Beautifully printed on tinted paper, embellished with a steel 


fident of favor where true poetry is appreciated. 


By Mowuie E, Moore. 


engraving of the authoress, and handsomely bound, 250 pp. 


** One of the truest poets of the South.”—Southern Society. 
“There is a vigor in her thoughts, a pathos in her expression, 


The Publishers offer this book to the public on its merits, con- 


Price $2, 
Sent by mail, post-paid. The Trade can address their orders to 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, N. Y.; or 
CUSHING & CAVE, Houston and Galveston. 


IN THE PREss: 
ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH. 
Price $1 25 (payable on publication of the book). 
Persons wishing to become subscribers may address: 


Mrs. JupGE Van Dykg, Trenton, N. J., 
Mrs. Dr. Butro.rn, Trenton, N. J., 
R. W. Giuper, Office of The Advertiser, Newark, N. J., or 
Dorsey GARDNER, Office of The Round Table, New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
AND FROM EVERY OTHER SOURCE WHERE 
IMMEDIATE CASH 


WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
NlOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTLEMEN'S, LADIES’, AND CHIL- 
DREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS 
IN 

EVERY VARIETY, 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, ETC., ETC., 
which they will continue to offer during this month at 
THE PRESENT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

Broadway and Tenth Street. 








NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 


will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, 
from Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates 
than any other line. 

For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows: 

Via PANAMA, 
Dec. 15, 1867, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with 
Steamship Oregonian. 
January 5, 1868, Steamship Arago, connecting with Steamship 
America. ; 
January 25, 1868, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with 
Steamship Nevada. 
February 15, 1868, Steamship Dakota, connecting with Steamship 
Nebraska; aud every twenty days thereafter. 
Via NICARAGUA. 

Dec. 5, 1867, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steam- 
ship Moses Taylor. 
January 15, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with 
Steamship Moses Taylor. 
February 25, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with 
* Steamship Moses Taylor. 
After this date the Company expects to have a sufficient num- 
ber of Steamers on the Pacific Ocean to run the Nicaragua Route 
every twenty days thereafter. 
These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are 
unsurpassed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their 
Rates for Passage and Freight will always be lower than by aiiy 
other line. 
For further particulars address the underaigned at 177 West 


Street, New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 


THE WEEK. 


Notwithstanding the cheapness of its price, the typography 
and paper of THE WEEK will be strictly First Class, so that it 
will be a pleasure even for delicate eyes to read it from beginning 


to end. 








ExposITION UNIVERSELLE, Panis, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
25 Broapway, New Yorks, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 





THE GREAT PRIZE. 


ExposiTION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 

THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Evras Hows, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded over eighty-two competitors the Highest 
Premium, THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND GoLD 
MEDAL, given to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, 
ublished in the Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French 





LESSINC’S NATHAN THE WISE. 


Translated by Miss ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. 16mo, gilt top, bev 


elled boards, $1 %5. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KALEVALA, 


The great Finnish Epic. Translated by the late Pror. Joun 


A. Porter, of Yale College. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled 


boards, $1 50. 
The Kalevala occupies the same position in Finnish poetry 
that the poems of Ossian do in English. ; 


The two poems above-named continue the series inaugu- 
rated by the publication of King René’s Daughter and Frithi- 
of’s Saga. The new ones are finished in the style which, in 
the first two, has received so many flattering comments. 


TALES BY ZSCHOKKE. 


(Author of Meditations on Life and Meditations on Death. 


16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, $1 25. 


—________— | THE HERMITACE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Epwarp Row.LanpD SILL. 


16mo, gilt top, bevelled edges, 
$1 50. ‘ 


THE INTERFERENCE THEORY OF COV- 


ERNMENT. 


By Cuarzes Astor BRISTED. 16mo, cloth, $1. 





NEw EDITIONS OF 


Mendelssohn’s Letters. (Sixth edition.) In a new 
style. 2 vols. 16mo, tinted paper, ruby cloth, $3 50. 


Heine’s Book of Songs. (Third edition.) $1 %5. 
King Rene’s Daughter. (Second edition.) $1 25. 


Thackeray’s Works. 29 vols., gilt top, bevelled boards, 
per vol. $1 25. 





Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


LEYPOLDOT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


CGEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorks, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





HCLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Panis ExuIBiTIon and, over all others, by the AMERICAN Instr 
TUTE, 1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this 
country of 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 
now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and 
selections at their stores, 

23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street; 

6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway; and Vew Store, 

717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. . 
N.B.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists 
sent. Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine 
and to color. 








FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
8% & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, Freach 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wocd Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety or any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





TIFFARY & C®O.,, 


550 AND 552 Broapway, New York; 
79 RvuE RIcHELIEv, PARIs, 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the gencral propriety of Ornamentation. :-New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 








mpire), Tuesday, 2d July, 1867, in these words: 
Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 








245 Washington Street, Boston, 


E1tas Hows, dn. t Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 


Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted. 
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RADICAL CURE OF ABDOMINAL HERNIA OR RUPTURE, 


WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE TO THE PATIENT OR RESTRICTION IN EXERCISE OR DIET. 


_ 
7-6 





DR. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, having devoted his time exclusively to the study and treatment of Abdominal Hernia, in its various forms and stages, in the Southern States and in the West India Islands 
fully announces to the public that he has opened an office, 697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth Street, in addition to the one at his residence, 334 East Thirtieth Street, where he offers his servic 
the business hours of each day, to those who are afflicted with this distressing infirmity, in full confidence of his ability to afford them immediate and permanent relief, 


» Tespect, 
eB, during 


During an experience of over twenty-five years, the greater portion of which period was occupied as principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, Dr. Sherman has treated several 
thousand ruptured patients, of both sexes and of all ages, a great number of whom were restored to health and vigor and the enjoyments of the blessings of a sound body. 

This unparalleled success spreading throughout the country prompted many ruptured patients to make long and fatiguing journeys from various parts of the United States, Mexico, and Cuba to 
the New Orleans Institute, with the view of reaping the benefit and experience of Dr. Sherman in the selection and application of his popular remedies. 

The happy result of this acquired art by Dr. Sherman has been effected by most assiduous study, and an adaptation of one or the other of his several patented inventions—the result of that 


etudy—to each case presented, in conjunction with his popular 


RUPTURE CURATIVE, 


an external application, promoting a speedy and permanent cure, without subjecting the patient to any of the sufferings and injuries resulting from an attempted cure by the rigid and insupportable 


pressure of a Truss. 


So reliable and beneficial is this treatment that the patient, in most instances from the first application, will cease to be anncyed by a return of the rupture, and will be enabled to take the Most 


active exercise on foot or on horseback with perfect security agai 


nst the dangers of Strangulated Hernia. 


Dr. Sherman, in order to arrive at the absolute certainty of the correctness of the popular course of treatment invented and adopted by him, devoted great attention to the mechanism of the 
tructure involved in the course of Hernia, so that he is now assured by a large experience that it is in accordance with the principles of science and with the most universally acknowledged practicg 
of Artistic Surgery ; and he asserts, with the confidence thus inspired, that it will permanently relieve all cases of reducible Hernia, witout regard to the age of the patient or the durability of the 


injury, while it is wholly free from all the cruelty that has characterized the treatment of the malady from the earliest age to the present day. 


afflicted and the closest scrutiny of the profession. 


He therefore invites the earnest attention of the 


Office Hours at Residence, 334 East Thirtieth Street, up to 10 o’Clock A.M., and after 5 o’Clock P.M. 
Office Hours, 697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street, from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Dr. Sherman has, for the inspection of patients, a large assortment of photographs, taken from life, of remarkable cases befure and after treatment, which clearly illustrate the eficacy of his 


method of relieving this terrible affliction. 


Call or send for an Illustrated Circular of persons cured, showing cases before and after treatment, enclosing two three-cent postage stamps. 





Every Lady has the Management of herown 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

MarGARET IsaBEL BINNS } 

| Summo ns—For Relief. 
(Com. not served.) 


against 


JouN BINNS. j 
To Joun Brnns: 


You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which was filed November 26, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the 
City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to 
the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau 
Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service ; and 
if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- 
said, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated November 26, 1867. 

Jas. G. McApam, Plaintiff's Attorney. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mauinpa L. Stocum 








against + Summons—For Relief. 


(Com. not served.) 
THEODORE STOcum. 


To THEODORE Stocum: 

You are bereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which was filed December 5, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York at the 


City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to | 


the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 78 Nassau 
Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and 


if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- | 
said the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 


lief demanded in the complaint. 
Dated December 5, 1867. 
H. A. Frost, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





Helmboid’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease: Sold by all 
druggists. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 
of New York: 
Henny E. WILs0n, “alls ) 
Plaintiff, | 
against + Summons—For relief. 
Emma WILSON, (Com. not served.) 
Defendant. 3) 


To the Defendant: 


You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- | 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ALBERT B. Car } 


against +  Summons—FLor Relief. 
(Com. not served.) 


Leau Cari, 
|'To Lean Cart: 
You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 


plaint in this action, which was filed November 18, 1867, in the | 


, Office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the 
| City Hall, New York City, aud to serve a copy of your answer to 
| the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau 


| Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of | 


| this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and 


if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- | 


said, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 
Dated New York, Nov. 18, 1867. 


| J. G. McAvaw, Plaintiffs Attorney. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract | 


'SARSAPARILLA. The dose is smal]. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


| 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





| Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 
One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 

' lent in superior Hard Soap. 
| Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 
| *,* Full recipes with each box. 
| Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 

Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


| CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Those who desire briliiancy of complexion 


plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerkm™8t purify and enrich the blood, which HeLMBoLp's ConcEN- 


of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint on the 
subscriber, at his office, No. 202 Broadway, New, York City, within 
twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action 
will apply to the’court for the relief demanded in the complaint, 

Dated November 2, 1867. 

JouN Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Broadway, New York City. 

The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day 
of November, 1867. 


TRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for Helm- 
bold’s. Take no other, Sold by all druggists. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. | 


English and French Advertisements for Tat Rounp Taster 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Mesers. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 

A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follow the use of HkLMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED {EXTRACT 





Joun Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney. 


SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin. 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIPIER; 





| HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 


EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


| Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which go disfigure the appearance, 
| PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
| ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

Two TaBLE-sPoonruss of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added ton 
| pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
| a8 usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sargaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising froin the excess of mercury, 
| he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla; 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug that 1 am 
| acquainted with. It is in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 
| valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
| 
} 
| 


| 


sunken, and yet so irritable, as renders other substances of tne 
tonic class unavailable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD'’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 
Established upwards of eighteen years. 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST AND CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York. 


| 
} 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


- 


Ladies being confined should never be with- 
out COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It prevents constipa- 
tion, gives strength and great nourishment to both mother and 
child, being digested and assimilated with the least posribie 
labor of the stomach, and is a substitute for healthy breast-milk 
if needed for the child. Physicians give very little or no medi- 
cine where this food is used. Ask your physician about it. 
GEO. WELLS COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by all druggists. 





Young Ladies, Beware of the Injurious ef- 
fects of Face Powders and Washes, All such remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complex- 
ion. If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appear- 
ance use HELMBOLD’s EXTRacT SARSAPARILLA. 





Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. He mpoip's Ex- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists. 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and HELMBOLD’s HigHLs CoNCENTRATED 
EXxTRacT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Eales wae A Ao lee —_—_—— 


Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Hill’s Arctic Gintment cures Burns, Boils, 
Banions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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“The Prospectus for 1863 is irresistible.”"—Boston Conmon- 
wealth. 


—— 


JANUARY, 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MOST TALENTED 
AMERICAN ARTISTS, AND CONTAINS 
AMUSING AND INSTRUC- 

TIVE ARTICLES 
UPON 
History, Narratives of Travel, Adventures in Various Countries, 
Manners and Customs of Different Nations, Biographical Sketches, 
Natural History and Science, with Delightful Stories for all 

Young Readers. 


A full-page Cartoon for every Number throughout the Year, 


1868, 1868, 





BY THE ATTRACTIVENESS 
OF ITS GENERAL 
APPEARANCE, 


BY THE ARTISTIC MERIT 
OF ITS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE RIVERSIDE 
MACAZINE HAS 


THE GREAT DIVERS- 
MADE ITS MARK BY Ty, FRESHNESS, AND 


HEALTHINESS | OF 
Irs LITERARY 
CONTENTS. 





The Publishers promise a etendy improvement in the new 
volume, introducing many new and popular features, 





Terms of Subscription. 

$3 50 a year, in advance; three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; 
ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis; twenty copies, $35, and 
an extra copy gratis. 

Price to clergymen and teachers, $2 a year. 

Single copies, 25 cents. 

The Riverside and Putnam’s Magazine ($4 per annum) sent to 
one address for $5 50. 

The Riverside and The Nursery (a magazine for youngest read- | 
ers, $1 50 per annum) sent to one address for $3. 

Sample copies sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York, 





*,* Send for a full Prospectus of Volume II., announcing the 
great plans for next year. 

*,* One thousand ladies wanted immediately to canvass for 
this Magazine. Very liberal terms offered. 











| | 
| CLUB FOR 1868. 1 
i 
| és $2 50 A. A YEAR | 
wh For Tne WrEkiy Eventne Post and | 
i = THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | 
{ wc —— 
| — 
1G $300 A YEAR 
| For Tne WEEKLY Eventne Post and 
|| Tue RIVERSIDE MaGAZINE. 
| _ 
1, mR 
| 3 $400 A YEAR 
| oye. For Tut WeEEKLY EvENING Post, 
\| b= 9 | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and Riy- 
i = ERSIDE MAGAZINE. 
| S 
\| =o 
) $400 A YEAR 
4 


| For Tur Semi-WEEKLY Eventne Post 
and either THe AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST or RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


Send for free specimen copy to 
‘THE EVENING POST, 


New York. 














HOLIDAYS! 


JUVENILES! JUVENILES! 


A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
FAMILY, AND LIBRARY. 


THE 


The very latest publications of the day, adapted to all classes, 


found in great profusion and at the lowest rates, 


U. D. WARD, 


116 Nassau Street, New York. 





Tune kiounp TABLE. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugilive Poetry, | 
Scientific, Biographic il, and Political Information, guthered 
Jrom the entire body of English Periodical Literature, and | 
Jorming four handsome volumes every year, of immediate 
interest dnd solid permanent value, 





Extracts From NOTIcEs, 


From the late President of the United States, John Quincy Adams. 
* Of all the periodicals devoted to literature and science, which 


abound in Europe and this country, THE LivING AGE has appeared 
to me the most useful.’ 


From N. P. Willis. 

‘** Tenderloin,’ ‘ foie gras,’ are phrases, we believe, which ex- | 

press the one most exquisite morsel. By the sele ection of these | 

from the foreign reviews—tne most exquisite morsel from each 

—our friend Littell makes up his dish of Living AGE. And it 
tastesso. We recodmend it to all epicures of reading.” 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 186%. 


‘** Were I, in view of all the compet:tors that are now in the field, 
to choose, I should certainly choose ‘l'un Living AGE. . 
Nor is there in any library that I know of so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of volumes,” 


From The New York Times. 


“ The taste, judgement, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 





equalled.’ 


From The Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

‘We can do those among our readers who love sound and pure 
literature no better service than by referring them to this sterling 
weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine ‘of the class published 
in the United States, if not in the world.”” 


From The New York Independent. 

‘“* No one can read, from week to week, the selections brought 
before him in Tne Livine AGE without bee oming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties and au enlargement of his mental 
horizon. Few private libraries, of course, “can now secure the 
back volumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, to be furnished 
with such a treasury of good reading ; and individuals may begin 
as subscribers for the new series, aud thus keep pace in future 
with the age in which they live.” 


From The Syracuse (N. ¥.) Journal, 186%. 
“The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine which finds its 
way to our table. It is a favorite everywhere.” 
From The Mobile Daily Advertiser and Register, June 30, 186%. 
** Of all the periodicals ever issued in America probably none 


| has ever taken so strong a hold upon the affections and interest 


of the more cultivated ciass of people, none has done so much to 


| | elevate the tone of public taste, none has contributed so much 








| genuine en tu its thousands of readers, as LiTTELL’s 


Living AcE 


From The Round Table, New York, August 10, 186%. 

“ There is no other publication which gives its readers so much 
of the best quality of the leading English magazines and reviews.” 
From The Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 4, 186%. 

** We esteem it above all price.” 

From The Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867. 

**It has more real solid worth, more useful information, than 
any similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the most 
entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together. ‘sg 

From The Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 
“Tf a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and read 








nothing else, he would be well informed on all prominent sub- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 


From The Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 15, 1867. 
‘The best reprint of foreign literature issued in this country.” 


From The Church Union, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 

“Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford its read- 
ers an entertaining résumé of the best current European maga- 
zine literature, and so compleie as to satisfy them of their hav- 
ing no need to resort to its original sources, In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind extant.” 


From The Boston Journal. 


“The weekly issues of Tuz Living AGE make four octavo vol- 
umes of about eight hundred pages each yearly, and we venture 
to say that few volumes published in this country comprise so 
great an amount and variety of good reading matter of perma- 
nent value.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

‘No better present can be made for the enjoyment of a family 
circle through the year than a year’s subscription to LITTELL’s 
Livine AcE. It is always well filled with instructive articles on 
science, philosophy, theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, choice poems, brief 
biographies, and a selection of tid-bits of the most entertaining 
character. ‘he bound volumes for the past year (1866) are among 
the most valuable books on our shelves.” 

From The Philadelphia Press. 

“The volume for October, November, and December, 1866 
(being the third quarterly of the fourth series, and the ninety- 
first of the whole), fully sustains the high character of the work. 
It contains the following serials: Nina Balatka and Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke, from Blackwood ; Madonna Mary, trom Good Words ; 
Village on ‘the Cliff, from the Cornhill Magazine ; and Old Sir 
Dougias, from Macmillan. Tue Livine AGE, we repeat, is a li- 
brary in itself, worthy of its high repute.” 


From The New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867. 


“ Lirre.i’s Livine AGE, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of its class. Its standard 
of selections is a high one, “and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but OF eargenan an enduring value. 
Its representation of the foreign field eriodical literature is 
ample and comprehensive; and it comb:nes the tasteful and 
erudite, the romantic and practical, the social and scholarly, 
the grave and gay, with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and 
which is admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867. 

** Age and life are alike its characteristics. It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems te grow 
fresher and better in matter as it grows older in years. Once 
introduced into the family circle, it cannot well be dispensed 
with; and the bound volumes on the library shelves wi 1 supply 
aconstant feast in years to come.” 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts of much literary celebrity. 


“Tn the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
THE LIvING AGE as to ail other means of education put together.” 





Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by 


LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Nots.—Peraons desiring to subscribe for THE RounD 
TABLE and THE LivinG AGE will receive both for one 





year on remitting $12 to the office of either. 





4-93 
THE GREAT 
or 


CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 


STORY 


|; THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG- 


COTTA FAMILY, 
ENTITLED 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. 
A Story of the Commonwea!th and the Restoration. 1 vol.12mo, 
$1 75. A Sequel to The Draytons and the Davenants. 


W. DODD, 


506 Broadway, New York. 





BALL, BLACK & cOo., 


565 and 567 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN INVOICE 


or 


FINE LEATHER 


GILT FANCY ARTICLES, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED VIENNA MANUFACTORY, 
ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
AL80, 


A CHOICE SELECTION 


OF 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, 


FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baker & Co.’s American, French, Homeopathic, and Van- 
illa Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, are an excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most 
eminent physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI 
NESS PURPOSES. 

II.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND ''O SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

IllL.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS — COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRE 

VI.—TO SECURE LROTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK’ 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—_TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGEs, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM ne DIC: 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar igs any Gunintn 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 








All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Literary Bureau, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 
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WHY IS IT 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & C0., 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY 


SELL A BETTER CLASS OF 


WINTER CLOTHING 


AT PRICES 


20 PER CENT. LOWER 


THAN DOWN-TOWN WHOLESALE HOUSES? 


ANSWER. 


THE DOWN-TOWN HOUSES MANUFACTURE 
FOR COUNTRY AND WESTERN TRADE 
AND BOUGHT THEIR MATERIALS FROM 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS BEFORE THE 
LATE DECLINE IN WOOLLENS. 


THE STOCK OFFERED BY 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO, 


IS DESIGNED FOR 


FIRST-CLASS CITY TRADE, 


AND THE MATERIALS HAVE BEEN BOUGHT 


30 PER CENT. LOWER 


than the same goods would have 


COST 60 DAYS AGO. 


EVERY PRACTICAL MAN CAN SEE THE AD- 
VANTAGE AND SHARE THE SAME BY 


MAKING THEIR PURCHASES OF 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & C0., 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 


WHO NOW OFFER 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF OVERCOATS 


AT THE 


FOLLOWING REDUCTION: 


OVERCOATS. 


USUAL PRICE $50, NOW $38. 
USUAL PRICE $45, NOW $35. 
USUAL PRICE $40, NOW $33. 
USUAL PRICE $35, NOW $28. 
USUAL PRICE $30, NOW $22. 
USUAL PRICE $25, NOW 18. 
USUAL PRICE $20, NOW $15. 
USUAL PRICE #8, NOW $12. 








POPULAR GOODS, 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR BOYS AND MISSES. 


BALMORAL AND ROB ROY STOCKINGS, 
CLOTH AND FANCY KNIT CAITERS, 
MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
CLOTH, KID, AND BEAVER CLOVES, 
FANCY MITTENS{AND INFANTEES, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 


GARIBALDI AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


An Immense Variety of Beautiful Goods 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 








__ FREEMAN & B RR 
a Warehouse. MEN'S 

BOYS’ CLOTHING of 
a wen ag Ready-mnade 
and Made to Order. 124 Fulton 
and 9) Nassau Streets, oppo- 
_ Bite Sea) Building. 





$2 ~ $60— 


OYERCOATS, 
—ForR.! Loscow, Castor 
end Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


—BUS! NESS SUITS 
y> Or al and Winter, both For- 
eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the © lothing Wareroome of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nassau Streets, op- 
_Posite Sun Building z. 


__DRESS SUITS OF 
~~ most desirable styles, and suit- 
able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
0 Nassau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 


~— $6 © S$2O.—BOrS;,,.SU'TS FOR 


Newest Styles and latterns, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 0) Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building. 


__BoYs’ OVE COAT 

: great variety of Siyle an 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
14 Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
aie 


$10 ~ $60.— 





$SiI5 7 $40. 


$20 ~ > $60. 


— $5 © $25— 


$5 — RTS, - READY- 
—SsH ik Made’ to Order ; Car- 


digan Jackets, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 1% Fulton and 90 Nas- 
sau Streets, corner opposite 
Sun Building, 


eae 


THE WEEK. 


In this busy community it constantly happens that a clever 
newspaper article goes unread by thousands because they have 
“no time” to peruse it on its appearance, or because it is not in the 
journal they habitually buy. It also constantly happens that 
interesting articles on American topics, which appear in Zhe 
London Times, Saturday Review, ard other English publications, 
escape observation for similar reasons. THE WEEK is intended 
to remedy this condition of things. It will supply, on firm 
white paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, para- 
graphs, bits of spicy intelligence, odds and ends of religious, 
dramatic, musical, and art gossip from the leading journals of the 
WHOLE WORLD, as fast as received from week to week. Only 
eight cents a copy. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JULY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL, . ° e e ° ° . + $400,000 00 
SURPLUS ° ° 187,205 93 
ASSETS, . ° e ° : ° . ‘ ° + $587,205 93 


Fire and Inland Ineurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘* Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remeon kane, ! Secretary. 


’ . . . . . . 





Printed for THE Rounp TasLE AgsociaTIon by J Joun A. Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street ; and published at the ‘office, 12 132 9 Nasean Bt Street, ponnine. December 14, 1867. 


525 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and it is expected that the track will be laid thirty miles further, 
to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by January, The 
maximum grade from the foot of the mountains to the summit ig 
but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern roads jg 
over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the western 
slope will continue through the winter, and there is now no reg. 
s0n to doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will by 
open for business in 1870. 


The means provided for the construction of this Great Nationals 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six Per Cent, 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $18,000 per mile, for which 
it takes a second lien as security, and receives payment toa large 
if not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bouds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners, and pronounced 
to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with 
depots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock 
and other equipments. 


The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of 
land to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue to the 
Company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley 18 among the 
most fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered 
with heavy pine forests, and abound in coal of the best quality. 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mort- 
gage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue of the Government 
and no more. Hon. EF. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are 
Trustees for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Com- 
pany only as the work progresses, 80 that they always represeut 
an actual and productive value. 


The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Mil) on 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done, 


EARNINCS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
its local traflic, but this is already much more than suficient.to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road is 
completed the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, avd, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at proflt- 
able rates, 


It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government Work, built under the supervieion of Government 
officers and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction, It is believed 
that no similar recurity is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company's 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 
per cent. lower than U. 8, Stocks, They pay 


Six per Cent. in Gold, 

or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company's Office, 20 Nassau 
Street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7% Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall Street, 

JOIN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 


par in New York, and the bonds will be gent free of charge by 
return express, 


A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonde, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, oF 
will be sent free on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


November 23, 1867. 
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